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HONEYMOONING IN RUSSIA 


N anecdote of the late Czar of Russia is given 

A by Miss Ruth Kedzie Wood in her book, 

Honeymooning in Russia. The author 

was at tea with friends in Strelna following 
her reception at Peterhof. 

‘*Did you know,’’ said Mrs. Jordan to the 
hostess, ‘‘that you are this afternoon giving a 
cup of tea to a young person who has been | 
received at Peterhof?’’ 


‘‘No? Delightful! Was it an awesome expe- | 


rience? I have never been.’’ 

‘‘It was the antithesis of awesome,’’ I re- 
plied, laughing. ‘‘I felt as though I had run 
in to make a neighbor a morning call. Is the 
Czar informal upon such occasions, do you 
suppose ?’’ 

‘“They say so. I know a little story about 
him you would like to hear. A lady of my 
acquaintance, an Englishwoman, went into a 
shoe store with her little boy one day, and | 
while she was trying on boots a gentleman | 
entered by a door leading from an alleyway. 
He had on a greatcoat and a fur cap pulled 
well down over his forehead, but as he came 
forward he pushed back the cap and loosened 
the coat. Immediately her small boy exclaimed, 
none too quietly, ‘O mother, doesn’t he look 
like our Prince of Wales!’ His mother, seated 
with her back to the man, only reproved the 
boy and did not glance round. But the little 
fellow was not to be suppressed. ‘It must be 
the Prince of Wales, mother. He is exactly like 
the picture we have at home.’ So she turned 
about, and there was the gentleman smiling at 
her son. Of course the moment she looked she 
knew who it was, but she did not have time to 
call the child to her before the gentleman spoke 
to him. ‘Shall you think it strange that I look 
like the Prince of Wales, if I say that he is 
my cousin?’ ‘Your cousin?’ the little boy 
echoed. ‘Then—why, then you must be His 
Imperial Highness, and that can’t be!’ 

‘*At that the man laughed and called the boy 
to him, while the mother sat like ‘my son 
John, with one shoe off and one shoe on,’ 
praying that her small child would not commit 
some terrible faux pas, for this was his first 
audience with royalty. The Czar put his hand 
on the little fellow’s shoulder and looked down 
into his flushed face. ‘Why are you so inter- 
ested to see the Emperor of Russia?’ he asked. 

‘* ‘Why — why — because you are the Em- 
peror,’ he stammered truthfully. 

‘**And not because I am I, at all. Yes, that 
is why it must always be, I presume. I wish 
sometimes,’ he said, looking about quickly 
and finding no one listening, ‘I sometimes 
wish I wasn’t the Emperor at all. Sometimes 
I am so tired of being the Emperor that I 
would give all I have to be—well, just you, 
for instance. You won’t tell, will you?’ he 
said whimsically, patting the small boy’s cheek. 
And then he went to the front of the shop and 
asked to be waited on.’’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF FREE BELGIUM 


HE clandestine publication of the news- 

paper Free Belgium ended with the sign- 

ing of the armistice. The people of 
Brussels have learned that the little paper that 
irritated the German officials during the long 
years of occupation was printed by patriotic 
newspaper men in the suburbs of the city itself. 
The story of the founding of Free Belgium has 
been. revealed, says the New York Times, by 
M. Eugene van Doren, who for a long time 
printed it and distributed it with the aid of 
several Belgian journalists. 

As M. van Doren was constantly exposed to 
danger, he took the greatest precaution. He 
bought a cane and hollowed out the end. Into 
that hiding place he put the copies made by 
the press on silk paper. The Germens were so 
hot on the trail that the third number had to 
go into the fire, and M. van Doren, anxious 
about the life of his printer, decided to install 
his composing plant at Veluwe. There, in an 
abandoned house, he worked with two pro- 
fessional printers, and Free Belgium appeared 
without interruption for some time. 

But German spies were again on the trail; 
the plant had to be moved in great haste; the 
material was carried to a house on the Rue 
d’Arlon, at Brussels. Those tribulations did 
not discourage M. van Doren. The book 


J’ Accuse had just appeared in Switzerland; he | 


decided to publish it in installments in Free 
Belgium. Publication began in No. 50 of the 
paper. Twenty thousand copies had to be 
printed. 

The danger became pressing. Searches were 
made without end, and arrest followed arrest. 


Not at all worried, M. van Doren published a | 


new number with a dedication in caricature, 
representing Gen. von Bissing bowed down 
under the weight of a stack of search warrants 
against Free Belgium. Then he launched an 
illustrated paper entitled La Cravache (The 
Whip), and printed ten thousand copies, which 
were distributed free. 

The catastrophe happened. Discovered, M. 
van Doren had time to take flight and found 


refuge with relatives, later with friends, at | 
| Brussels, where he stayed for several months, | 
| laughing at the Germans. But, thanks to the | 
devotion of several patriotic Belgians, Free | 
Belgium did not discontinue its irregular ap- | 
pearanees. This one and that one might be 
arrested, or sentenced, but some one would 
pick up the interrupted work. Among them 
were merchants, printers, bankers, priests, 
lawyers, politicians. Never could the Germans 
stamp out Free Belgium, in spite of the years 
of forced labor that they inflicted upon its 
successive collaborators. 
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FALSE PASSPORTS 


CLEVER trick that the Germans used in | 
adopting for their own use passports 
that they had procured fraudulently 

came to light when Mr. Albert G. Adams, an 
jagent of the United States Department of 
Justice, won the confidence of a German agent | 
|named Carl Ruroede. According to the Ger- 
|man Secret Service in America, Ruroede had | 
ber boasting of his skill in getting passports. 
| ‘*I knew I could get these passports easily,’ 
| he boasted to. Adams. ‘‘ Why, if Lieut. von 
| Wedell had kept on here he never could have 
done this. He always was getting into a mud- 
dle. ’’ 

‘*But how can you use these passports with 
these pictures on them ?’’ asked the agent. 

‘*Oh, that’s easy!’’ answered Ruroede. 
‘*Come into the back room. I’ll show you.’’ 
Before the observant eyes of the Department | 
of Justice, Ruroede patted one of the passports | 
with a damp cloth, then with adhesive paste | 
fastened a photograph of another man over the 
original bearing the imprint of the United 
States seal. 

‘‘We wet the photograph,’’ said Ruroede, 
‘‘tand then we affix the picture of the man 
who is to use it. The new photograph also is 
dampened, but when it is fastened to the pass- 
port there still remains a sort of vacuum in 
spots between the new picture and the old 
because of ridges made by the seal. So we turn 
the passport upside down, place it on a soft 
ground,—say a silk handkerchief,—and then 
take a paper cutter with a dull point and just 
trace the letters on the seal. The result is 
that the new photograph dries exactly as if it 
had been stamped by Uncle Sam. You can’t 
tell the difference. ’’ 
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HE DID AS HE WAS TOLD 


HERE is a certain young American 

officer who, according to his own story, 

which the San Francisco Argonaut retells, 
is thanking his stars that Gen. Pershing has a 
sense of humor. 

Some of my men were Polish, says the offi- 
cer, and better soldiers never lived, but I guess 
their life in Poland has been one long sad 
story. Anyway, I never ran across men who | 
took things so literally. One night the Germans | 
sent over a three-inch shot that landed square 
in our trench. In the morning I told one of 
my men—Pete, we called him—to take it away. 

‘*Where shall I take it?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, anywhere,’’ I answered peevishly. 
**Put it to bed in Pershing’s tent. ’’ 

A little later a brother officer came along 
and said, ‘‘ The old man wants you, and there’s 
something doing.’’ I couldn’t imagine what 
was up until I stood before the chief. He eyed 
me sternly and then pointed to his bunk, and, 
would you believe it, there was that shell. 
Pete had obeyed orders. Well, I thought I was 
in for it, but Pershing suddenly began to smile. 

““T just want to caution you not to order 
Pete to capture Berlin until the rest of us are 
ready to go with him,’’ he said. ‘‘He might 
go and do it, you know.’’ 
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Suits 


exclusively by 
A. Shuman & Company 


For Boys 


Withstand the severe 
strain of School Wear 


Copyrighted and manufactured 





All-wool, non-fading, non-shrinking fabrics; 
made to resist hard usage; reinforced where 
the most wear comes, and silk sewn through- 
out. (Ages 7 to 18.) Price $18.00. 





Boys’ furnishings, hats, shoes. 
for Boy Scout uniforms. 


Official agents 
ORDER BY MAIL. 
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Economy in Cooking 


The lower priced meats are nourishing and pleasing 





when soups, stews, pot roasts, 
croquettes, etc. are spiced with 
Slade’s Pepper, Cinnamon, Ginger, 
Allspice, Cloves, Paprica, Celery Salt, 











FIRM in Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, says 
the Manufacturers’ Record, is making | 
wooden soles for shoes. Yellow birch, of | 

which there is an unlimited supply in Wiscon- 
sin, is the most satisfactory wood for the soles, | 
since it dries quickly and does not warp. Once 
the soles have reached the finishing stage, they 
are sanded on a sanding machine, after which 
the leather uppers are set upon them. 

The finished shoe is waterproof and very 
strong. It resembles an overshoe, and is espe- 
ciaMy suited to those who work in wet places 
| or in foundries where their foot covering is 
likely to come in contact with heated metal. 


oo” « 
A MAN INDEED 


HE American wounded were being 
jr in from the Marne battlefield, says 
Capper’s Weekly, and a fussy American 
woman in a khaki uniform and Sam Browne 
belt bent over a stretcher and said: 
“*Ts this case an officer or only a man??? 
The brawny corporal who stood beside the 
stretcher gave a grim laugh and said: 


hit twice in the innards, both legs is busted, 
he’s got bullets in both arms, and we dropped 
him three times without his lettin’ out a 





‘*Well, lady, he ain’t no officer, but he’s been | 





| Squeak ; so I guess we can call him a man.’? 













Onion Salt, etc. 


Send stamp for Patriotic Cook Book 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 


Slade’s flavor most and best. 
Ask Grocers for Slade’s 











An Old Favorite 
BuRRILL’S 
TOOTH POWDER 

Cleanses and polishes the teeth perfectly. Im- 
parts to the tongue and mouth a refreshing 
sense of sweetness and este 
purity. Finest tooth pow- 4. => 
der ever made. 

If you prefer dentifrice 
in paste form, use Sa 4 


BURRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE 


An antiseptic cleansing 
preparation indorsed by 
leaders in the dental and 
medical profession. Pleas- 
antly flavored, delightful 
to use. Whether powder 
or paste, if it’s “Burrill’s” 
you can depend on it. 
Ask your dealer. 


N. E. Laboratory Co. | 


Lynn, Mass. 
“Active workers for better 


teeth, 
bi 


BOYS AND GIRLS 

KODAK CAMERA FREE. Boysand girls, young men and women, 
a real Kodak ‘Cartridge Premo No. 00." This little Camera has 
been a source of pleasure to thousands of boys and girls through- 
out the country. It is fitted with automatic shutter and first quality 
meniscus lens. One of these Cameras will be given free to each 
one Selling tw enty- -five copies of our great. Welcome Home song, 

“Our Heroes,”’ at ten cents per copy. Everybody who had a boy in 
the service will wanta copy. Send no money. Write for songs to-day. 


UNDERWOOD MUSIC CO., Box 201, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poult: and game, and 












chefs recom- 
mend it. If your 
grocer will not 
supplyyou send 
10c for 
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High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to young men to pre pare 
themselves for the Installation, Commercial, Drafting 
and Electrical Departments through special Ciel en 
carried on at the Lynn Works. Young men who p: 
satisfactory entrance examinations are eligible at ‘all 
times and receive adequate wages at the beginning, 
both for shop and classroom work: Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West’ Lynn, Mass. 














Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 
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$6 AY, boys, how does that 

S Washington trip look to you, 

with only one game still to 

win ?’’ sang out Bob Lees, captain 

of the Kewanee High School foot- 
ball team. 

The players had just finished the 
last practice of the year and were 
crowded in the locker room strip- 
ping off their football clothes. The 
conversation was almost equally 
divided between Saturday’s game 
with Rockport and the prospects 
of a trip to Washington. A group 
of Kewanee men who were inter- 
ested in athletics had offered a trip 
to the capital to any Kewanee 
High School football or baseball 
team that should come through its 
season undefeated. Although the 
team had not yet been beaten dur- 
ing this season of 1917, the players 
realized that they should have to 
play their hardest against Rock- 
port in order to keep their record 
clear. Rockport, which also had 
as yet a perfect score, was one of 
the strong school teams of the 
Middle West. 

‘*Me for the President!’’ shout- 
ed Cushie, the blond one-hundred- 
and-ten-pound quarter back. ‘‘ Jim- 
iny, what’ll I say when he grins 
at me and sticks out his right hand 
to shake? I can feel my teeth 
jingle-jangle already. ’’ 

‘* Just tell him your name is 
Cushmann. He loves those good 
old German names so much,’’ put 
in big Bill McCorkle, the lanky, 
red-haired right tackle. 

‘*Better wait till we beat Rock- 
port before we start to learn our 
speeches for the President,’’ ad- 
vised Rounseville, the quiet left 
tackle. 

‘*Guess you’re right, Rounsie, 
old boy,’’ said Bob Lees as, whis- 
tling Where Do We Go From 
Here? he started for the wash 
room. 

As Martin, a substitute, passed 
Rounseville, he leaned over and 
whispered, ‘‘I hope I get a chance 
to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Don’t lose any sleep over 
that,’’ said Rounsie. ‘‘You’ll get 
a turn at Rockport if they’re any- 
where near as strong as last year. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t wish any regular 
hard luck, but if some one does 
have to be pulled out I know a 
fellow who’ll be on tiptoe to go 
in,’’ Martin replied, grinning. 

For four years Martin had been 
battered round as a substitute. 
Early that fall, just as he was 
almost sure of a regular berth on the 
team, a fever had pulled him down 
and kept him out of school for three 
weeks. When he got back, he found 
Baldwin, a bigger but slower man, 
anchored in the coveted guard position. 
Martin had refused to quit and had 
kept on practicing and hoping. He 
wanted to make the team and to get 
his letter; and he wanted to be one 
of the lucky ones to make the trip to 
Washington. 

Friday morning, at the end of the 
third period, Martin was in the chemi- 
cal ‘‘lab’’ busy on an experiment, when 
the call came for all to go to hear a 
war talk by Maj. Kendall in the assem- 
bly room. 

Maj. Kendall, president of the school 
board, had dropped in unexpectedly to 
take a look at the new school building. 
The major was not only a prominent 
citizen of Kewanee but a most enthu- 
Siastic supporter of the high school 
football and baseball teams. Whenever 
Kewanee carried the ball over the goal 
line, you could be sure of seeing the 
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ORAWN BY WALT LOUDERBACK 
THE QUARTER BACK DID TURN HIM IN, AND MARTIN DIVED FOR THE WIRY 
END. SWEET GAVE HIM A PERFECT STRAIGHT ARM 


FAIR ! 


CBy Albert FH. Gilmer 


That morning, when the 
major had inspected the new 
building, Mr. Cleveland, the 
principal, had asked him to make 
a short speech in the assembly room. 
The principal knew that the major 
liked to address the school as well 
as the school liked to listen to him. As the 
major walked vigorously to the reading desk 
to begin his talk, the audience noticed that his 
face seemed a little sterner than on any of 
the many other occasions on which he had 
addressed the school. He began slowly: 

‘*There is only one subject worth talking 
about now, and that is the war.’’ 

Martin, who had had to finish the experiment 
on which he had been engaged, missed the first 
part of the major’s address; but the part he 
heard he never forgot. 










to start the game, the spectators 
noticed that an Eton man was 
in the Harrow line-up, and 

presently an announcer informed 
them that, through an accident, the 
visitors were short one man, and 
that Eton had lent them one of their 
own best players. The German officer turned 
to his English host in amazement, with eye- 
brows raised high. 

‘* ‘Tmpossible!’ the Prussian exclaimed. ‘It 
is a trick! Surely your man will not play well 
for the opponents, against his own fellows? 
That is incredible!’ 

** ‘Oh, yes, he will,’ the Englishman assured 
him. ‘He will play just as hard for Harrow as 
he would for his own team. He has been placed 
upon his honor, as an English boy, you see, 
and he believes in fair play.’ 
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even commit the most brutal acts. 
The soldiers never, as boys, learned 
in games of skill what Englishmen 
and Americans call ‘fair play.’Our 
way is the English, not the Prus- 
sian, way. Any American boy 
would have done what the Eton 
player did. 

‘*T charge you, young men of , 
this high school, always to play 
fair. Don’t be a Prussian in your 
sports. 

‘*Now, if you fellows have the 
stuff in you for a team of winners, 
and if you keep your record clean 
of defeat, we’ll see that the funds 
needed to send the team to the 
national capital are on hand. So 
‘On to Washington, boys!’ ’’ 

The applause, as he sat down, 
made him smile with pleasure ; and 
when the cheer leader called for 
three cheers for the major, they 
were given in a way he will never 
forget. 

Kewanee teams needed no prize 
to make them fight their hardest 
to win. They had always played to 
their limit and had never quit. 
Nevertheless, the major’s words 
strengthened the determination 
that had been in the heart of every 
member of the team—to win the 
game with Rockport, and to show 
Maj. Kendall that they did have 
the stuff of winners in them. 

Saturday was fair and crisp. The 
sunshine still suggested the warm, 
hazy Indian summer, but the air 
was sharp and crystal clear. The 
crowds filled the stands early. 
They bought peanuts and pop 
corn, sang the school songs, and 
waved hundreds of green and 
white Kewanee pennants, until 
the stands looked like big trees 
with green leaves and white blos- 
soms swaying in the breeze. 

At quarter past two Capt. Bob 
trotted at the head of his team out 
on the field. The players, frisky 
as colts, ran twice up and down 
the field for signal practice. The 
clocklike precision of their move- 
ments, as they charged, lined up, 
and charged again, brought the 
crowd enthusiastically to their feet. 
The team was surely fit to-day. 
Bob Lees’s kicking leg was work- 
ing right, too, for he drove the 
pigskin from mid-field to the goal 
posts, where it nestled safe in 
Martin’s arms. 

By half past two the spectators 
had begun to wonder why the 
Rockport team did not appear. 
They were to have come on the 

express train that reaches Kewanee at 
half past one o’clock and, since they 
were to have eaten luncheon on the 
dining car, should have been at the 
school before quarter of two. They 
should have been on the field for prac- 
tice by this time. 

Just then Mike, the school janitor, 
came running round the end of the 
bleachers. ‘‘Mr. Cleveland! Mr. Cleve- 
land!’’ he called, and the principal 
hastened to him. 

‘*Thim Rockport byes is here now!’’ 
Mike exclaimed. ‘‘ They’re in a bad 
way, sor. There’s only:tin of thim, and 
the coach, and the trainer, and the 
manager, and some others, too; but 
only tin of thim that plays football. 
Only tin min, that’s certain.’’ 

In the locker room Mr. Cleveland 
came upon a gloomy group. In silence 
they were pulling on their football suits. 
There he found Mr. Clark, the princi- 
pal of Rockport High School, and with 
him the coach and the manager. 

‘*Did you ever hear of such luck ?’’ 
the coach said. ‘‘ First one auto load 
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major standing on the back seat of| ‘‘The trouble with the Prussians is that they| ‘‘But the Prussian raised his upper lip in-| missed the train; and then ten miles | 
his car, frantically waving his Grand | don’t know what fair play is,’’ the major was | credulously as he nodded. In his mind he did | from here we were held up for an ~\ , 
* Army hat. Once his feet had slipped, | saying when Martin reached the hall. ‘‘A few | not see how that could be. hour—freight wreck on the track. The A 
~ and he had crashed down, breaking | years ago a prominent Prussian officer who| ‘‘Now that is the difference between the/| auto that didn’t get to the station in Ke 
* a seat spring ; but in a second he was | was visiting in England attended a football | Prussian and the Englishman. The Prussian | time had only substitutes aboard, ex- c) 
up and cheering as if he were used to| game between two of the famous boys’ schools, | can’t get other people’s point of view. He will | cept Krans, our captain; he’d felt it ) > 
sitting down in that forcible manner. | Eton and Harrow. When the two teams ran out | do anything to gain an advantage for himself, | his duty to ride with them to cheer . 
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them up. Here’s the telegram we found wait- 
ing for us here.’’ He handed the message to 
Mr. Cleveland, who read: 

“Auto broke down. No train until five. Can’t 
reach Kewanee in time for game. Win it without 
me for Rockport. Krans.”’ 

‘*So here we are little more than half a team,” 
the coach finished gloomily. ‘‘We’ve only ten 
first-string men, and not a sub of any kind.’’ 

Mr. Cleveland had already sent Mike to 
bring the Kewanee captain, and presently Bob 
Lees’s cleated shoes were clattering noisily 
along the cement corridor. For his benefit the 
coach again related the tale. The captain looked 
at the principal, the principal looked at the 
captain, as if each were expecting the other to 
find a way out. 

‘‘We want to do what is right to help you,’”’ 
Bob said at last. ‘‘Don’t you want one of our 
men ?’? 

Mr. Cleveland smiled. He had hoped to hear 
just such an offer. 

‘*That’s mighty good of you,’’ declared the 
Rockport coach ; ‘‘but we don’t want to cripple 
your team just because we’ve had a streak of 
bad luck. It’s an unusual thing to ask, but if 
you do have a sub you could lend us it would 
fill out our eleven. ’’ 

‘*All right, I’ll see what we can do.”’ 

Bob walked out to the field with Mr. Cleve- 
land. They looked out over the gridiron where 
the players were running through signals, 
catching punts and practicing forward passes, 
and after a brief conference with the principal 
Bob called, ‘‘O Martin! Come here a minute!’’ 

Martin jogged happily up to them, with a 
smile of expectancy on his face. He wondered — 

‘*Martin,’’ Bob began, ‘‘Rockport is short 
a man. Auto broke down. Load of their men 
missed the train. We’ve offered them one of 
our subs. Will you play with them ?’’ 

Martin stood dazed, unable to speak. He had 
hoped they were going to say, ‘‘Martin, we’ve 
decided to start you in the first line-up.’’ In- 
stead—this! He blinked his eyes as thoughts 
passed quickly through his mind: ‘‘Play with 
Rockport? On a rival team? No, I don’t want 
to play with any team but my own. That’s 
what I worked four long years for.’’ 

At last he looked up at Mr. Cleveland and 
broke his silence. ‘‘You mean—you want me 
to go over and play for Rockport against our 
own school ?’’ 

The principal nodded, and said kindly, ‘‘ The 
visiting team has had a misfortune. We must 
help them with one of our men.’’ 

-*But—isn’t there some one else? I —’’ 

Mr. Cleveland laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘Bob and I both thought you would 
be the best and most reliable man to lend 
them,’’ he said. ‘‘It may injure our chances. 
Do just what you think you ought to do.’’ 

As Martin stood in indecision, thoughts came 
rushing into his brain like sheep piling through 
a hole in a fence. All seemed to lead him to 
say, ‘‘No.’’ Along with the others came Maj. 
Kendall’s story. It made him uncomfortable. 
He remembered how strongly it had impressed 
him, how he had whispered to Trask, the 
centre, ‘‘ That English chap was a real sport. ’’ 
He heard again the major’s words, ‘‘Any 
American boy would have done the same. 
Don’t be a Prussian in your sports. Play fair.’’ 

When he looked up at the waiting two; his 
face had cleared. ‘‘I’ll play for Rockport,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You explain to the fellows on the team. ’’ 

‘* That’s all right. They’ll understand,’’ 
broke in Bob. ‘‘Do your best.’’ He shook Mar- 
tin’s hand and hurried away to his own team. 

As the principal walked with Martin to the 
locker room he said, ‘*We’ll expect you to play 
as hard for them as you would for us. They’ve 
lost their most valuable man, but your knowl- 
edge of our plays will offset their big loss, 
though of course Bob will shift the key number 
of the signals. Come what may, don’t do any- 
thing but your best. Give them a square deal. ’’ 

In the basement he handed Martin over to 
the visitors. They received him in a friendly 
manner and in turn squeezed his hand. One 
of them produced a blue jersey, while several 
lent a hand to ‘‘rabbit skin’’ Martin’s green 
jersey over his broad shoulders. 

Holding up his new colors, Martin said with | 
a whimsical smile, ‘‘ Well, who’d have thought 
I’d ever come to this?’’ Then, biting his lips, 
he dived into the Rockport jersey. 

Rapidly Hanson, the acting captain, gave him 
a rough but clear idea of the signal system, 
which proved simple enough. Then he asked: 

‘*Will you start in at right guard ?’’ 

‘*I’ll play anywhere you put me,’’ Martin 
replied; and by the way he said it his new 
team mates knew that he meant it. 

At last the squad was ready, and Hanson 
led them on the run out on the gridiron, with 
Martin in the middle of the team. They were 
a magnificent eleven to look at. Bergen, the one- 
hundred-and-seventy-pound tackle, had been 
pulled back to right half, to the absent cap- 
tain’s place, and the right guard had shifted 








over to Bergen’s position. 
‘*Martin! Martin! Look at Martin playing 
with Rockport! What do you know about 


that?’’ some one in the stands shouted. a 
Almost immediately the local cheer leader | 
| fifteen yards. 


ran out with his megaphone and explained to 
the puzzled crowd why Rockport had a Ke- 


the cheers and felt better, but still somewhat 
queer. Then the band, which Maj. Kendall 
had provided, burst forth. 

From three o’clock until four that game was 
like hundreds of others between evenly matched 
teams that fight quarter after quarter without 
being able to score. What Rockport gained by 
rushing, Kewanee got back by end running and 
Bob Lees’s superb kicking ; but with the score 
0 to 0 at the opening of the last quarter things 
not to be quickly forgotten happened. For three 
quarters Martin had played hard and fast, but 
had done nothing to distinguish himself ; but in 
the last quarter he came into prominence. 

The teams faced each other for the final 
struggle. Rockport electrified the grand stands 
by rapid forward passes, alternating with fierce 
line rushes. Kewanee became a little unsteady. 
Then Dugan, the short, squirmy Rockport end, 
caught a long pass and wriggled past Bob Lees 
and Cushie for a touchdown. Hanson kicked 
the goal, and the score stood 7 to 0. 

Ten minutes to play! The major, in his big 
car, began to look anxious, though no Kewanee 
supporter showed that he was downhearted. 
The men of the green and white cheered and 
sang as eagerly as ever. Nor were the players 
discouraged ; they merely set their jaws firmer. 

Calling his team to mid-field, Bob said, 
‘*We’ve got to score twice in ten minutes. Try 
66-7-33. Be sure you’re out there for the pass, 
Sweet, then beat it.’’ 

The kick-off dropped into Cushie’s arms, but 
the Rockport ends nailed him after five yards. 
Jumping to his feet he rattled off the signal— 
66-7-33. In a flash he had-the ball and had 
thrown it to Sweet, far out near the side 
line. Amid cries from the bleachers of, ‘‘Go it, 
Sweetie! Go it, old man!’’ the Kewanee end 
started for the goal line. Apparently only the 
Rockport quarter back could stop him. 

Martin had instantly grasped the situation. 


win the game. Time was short. Bob Lees 
dropped back for the kick, and signaled. 

Just as the ball started straight for the goal, 
a form jumped into the air with arms out- 
stretched. The ball struck an upraised hand, 
veered to the left, and passed outside the goal 
post. At that instant the whistle ended the 
game, and Kewanee had lost, 7 to 6. Their 
last chance had failed. 

‘‘Who blocked it?’’ everyone asked. 

On the ground lay Martin, dazed and groan- 
ing. All the players gathered round him. 

‘*Martin did it. I saw him in the air,’’ Cushie 
informed Bob. ‘‘He came down on his head, 
but tried to break the fall with his right hand. ”’ 

Both captains looked at the pale face of the 
prostrate player; then each took an arm and 
tried to lift him, but with a groan Martin pulled 
back his right arm and sank down again. Dr. 
McLean, hurrying up, felt the boy’s forearm 
and wrist and shook his head. ‘‘Fracture,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Carry him into the team room. ’’ 

There was no cheering by Rockport after the 
game. Anxiety for Martin drove from their 
minds all thoughts of victory over Kewanee. 


















T was in the dark of the moon. 
Except for a shaft of light on the 
grass near the library window and 

the circle of light from the fire under 
the soap kettle, the side yard lay in gloom. 
‘* Fo’ tam fo’ tam fo’,’’ chanted the black 
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By running straight back he stood a chance to 
stop Sweet, if the quarter drove him in. ‘‘Is it 
up to me to catch Sweet for Rockport?’’ he 
asked himself. Then something pricked him 
inside, and he was off. The quarter back did 
turn him in, and Martin dived for the wiry 
end. Sweet gave him a perfect straight arm, 
slipped, but rolled over the goal line. On the 
back seat of his automobile the major was 
waving his hat and cheering. Pandemonium 
reigned in the stands, but died down when 
Bob, kicking at a difficult angle, missed the 
goal. Rockport was still one point ahead, 7 to 6. 

Martin had tried his best to get Sweet, but 
he wondered what Rockport and the crowd 
thought. Several “Kewanee players glanced 
knowingly at him as if to thank him for the 
kind turn. That troubled Martin. Then he felt 
a hand on his shoulder. 

‘*A good try, old man,’’ Hanson said, ‘‘but 
a peach of a straight arm. Keep after ’em.’’ 

The whistle blew. Big McCorkle received 
the kick and, coming up the field like a wild 
moose, ran the ball back to mid-field. 

‘*Come on, boys!’’ Capt. Bob shouted. ‘‘Over 
the top we go!’’ as he rammed through for 


Cushie ran round left end for twenty yards. 


wanee man. ‘‘All up for Martin!’’ and he led | Two line bucks, and the ball was fifteen yards 
three rousing cheers for him. Martin heard | in front of the posts. A goal from field would 


HE LIFTED UP HIS VOICE AND SENT FORTH 
AN UNEARTHLY YOWL THAT MADE THE 
TREES TREMBLE: ‘FO’ TAM 














man bending over 
the kettle. ‘‘Spressify dat 
after meh, 1i’l’ miss.’’ 

‘*Four times four times 
four,’’ I ‘‘spressified. ’’ 

‘*So be. Dat jine yeh in de voodoo 
cahoots wid meh. Let all hands keep 
silenst. ’G’inst yo’ white inemies I kote [quote] 
in de chahm of de fo’s for yeh. ’G’inst yo’ black 
inemies. ’G’inst yo’ yaller inemies. Woe to dem 
whut mind not de fo’s! Woe! Woe! Woe!’’ 

The dramatic voice, now deep as a bassoon, 
now quavering shrilly, was the voice of Voodoo 
Boaz, a huge, ape-like negro who sometimes 
came into the Twin Oaks country no one knew 
whence, and went no one knew whither. 

As the person for whom the powers of magic 
were being invoked, for the consideration of a 
silver dollar, I faced the voodoo across the 
kettle. There were four persons out on the 





grass round us. One was a white man named 
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Cy Rose Young 





In the team room Martin regained conscious- 
ness. ‘‘I hated to do it, Bob; but I had to play 
fair,’’ he said. 

‘*Forget it, old man. I told you to do your 
best, and you did it. We’re game enough sports 
to take a lickin’. Rockport won fair and square, 
but you sure did your share.’’ 

When the doctor had set the broken bones 
and bound the arm up with splints, Mr. Cleve- 
land and Maj. Kendall came in. Martin began 
to apologize to them for his share in Kewanee’s 
defeat, but the major cut him short. 

‘*Young man, ’’ he said, ‘‘I’m proud of you. 
I’m prouder of Kewanee than I’ve ever been 
before. You won a grander victory for yourself 
and for our school by your fair playing than 
the winning of ten games. Our high school 
will be known throughout the Middle West as 
Fair Play Kewanee. Captain,’’ he added, turn- 
ing to Bob, ‘your team is going to Washington 
just the same, and this one-armed hero is to go 
along as a sub.’’ 

‘*He isn’t exactly a sub,’’ said Bob, smil- 
ing, ‘‘because the team, with Mr. Cleveland’s 
approval, has just voted him his ‘K.’ ’”’ 











Kip Rainey, a wanderer who had been 
in my father’s employ the year preced- 
ing, and who, traveling this way again, 
had stopped at Twin Oaks to ‘*‘ say 
howdy,’’ as he expressed it. The grown ones 
had not liked him when he had lived at Twin 
Oaks, but he had whittled his way into my 
favor with a deft jackknife; so when he put 
in an appearance that night, I invited him to 
the kettle séance. Another of the four was 
Miss Nigger, my black friend—a very fine 
woman. Mam Jezzy, the wrinkled and hideous 
obi lady from Possum Swamp, was a third; 
and the fourth person was Hunter Ben Dale, 
a well-built mulatto who feared not man or 
beast, but who shivered like a cottonwood in 
a river wind if the voodoo looked his way. 
Negroes said that both Hunter Ben and Mam 
Jezzy were under the voodoo’s spell, and thrill- 
ing were the tales that were told of how Boaz 
‘* trafficked ’’ with their souls, sending them 
forth on many an ugly errand. 

‘*‘Ha-hum!”’ said the voodoo majestically, as 
he regarded the luck ball that he was making 
for me out of four red clovers, four feathers 
from a sickly hen’s tail and four scraps that he 
said were pieces of catskin. Then he began to 
wind the luck materials round and about with 
red yarn. When he had a ball an inch in diam- 
eter, he drew a circle round the kettle, using 
his heel for a marker and inclosing me within 
the charmed space. 

‘*De whilst I ben a-wuckin’ hyeh,’’ he in- 
formed me, ‘‘yo’ soul done frazzled loose f’om 
yo’ body and sipitated [precipitated] itse’f into 
dishyer kittle. F’om de kittle it now gwine to 
betake itse’f into de luck ball de whichen I 
holds befo’ yeh. ”’ 

He must have dropped something into the 

kettle just then, for on the instant thin blue 
spirals of smoke began to twist upward. 
‘*Hi! Dar she come!’’ cried Boaz, and 
held the luck ball over the kettle. 
The smoke rose and nibbled at the 
ball. ‘‘Go ’longin. Yup! Yup! Come 
back hyeh!’’ —as the smoke fell. 
‘*Dar now, yeh in?’”’ 

From straight out of the ball a 
small cross voice answered: 

‘*Not all in!’’ 

‘*H’ist up dat lef’ hind 

foot,’’ said Boaz. 


c 


**Dat’s it. Dat’s 
it. How yeh lak 
yo’ new house?” 





‘*Aw, it’ll hafter do!’’ grumbled the little 
voice. It seemed to issue from the ball. 

The voodoo held up the luck ball and looked it 
over critically. ‘‘Dat yo’ double, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Ez 
long ez yeh wear dat ball, yeh bound to be safe. 
Dess wait a minute.’’ He lifted up his voice 
and sent forth an unearthly yowl that made 
the trees tremble: ‘‘Fo’ tam fo’ tam fo’ !’’ 

Prompted by the spirit of mischief, I lifted 
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up my own voice and echoed words and inflec- 
tion. As the treble wail shivered out on the 
night air, Kip Rainey showed his tobacco- 
stained teeth in a sly smile; Hunter Ben Dale 
rolled over on the grass and beat the ground in 
terror; .Miss Nigger and Mam Jezzy covered 
their faces with their hands; and Boaz himself 
looked bewildered, but only for a moment; he 
rallied easily. 

“*T hyehs,’’ Boaz said, closing his eyes in a 
drowsy cunning, ‘‘I heeds. Li’l’ miss got de 
voodoo power. Let dem whut got de intrus in 
li’l’ miss hyeh and heed.’’ 

‘‘T hyehs, I heeds!’’ muttered Hunter Ben, 
writhing on the ground. 

Though I little understood this byplay, it 
made me uneasy and heightened my impatience 
for the programme to finish. 

‘‘Well, give me the ball,’’ I said, and 
stretched out my hand for it. 

‘‘Nuh, nuh! Not yit!’’ grunted Boaz. ‘‘Dis 
ball gotter be sprinkled in de blood of de pig- 
eatin’ sow. I ain’t got dat sow by meh, but 
dess lemmy wuck my breens a minute. ’’ Then, 
after a second, ‘‘Oh, yass! Yeh see I leavin’ 
dese parts to-morry for de outlandish kyentry 
whah I mostly lives. Dar I gwine meet up wid 
dat sow. Den, next tam I trabble dis way I 
gwine fetch de ball erlong. Ef so be I don’t 
run ercross yeh, I gwine hang de ball on Mam 
Jezzy’s do’ knob, and some fine day whin yeh 
ehanst by dat way yeh gwine find it.’’ 

“*Shucks!’’ I fumed. ‘‘Mam Jezzy wouldn’t 
let me have it, even if you did put it there.’’ 

The obi lady was not a sociable soul and did 
not encourage people to take liberties with her 
door knob. To my astonishment, the voodoo 
answered, ‘‘Mam Jezzy not livin’ dar no mo’.’’ 

I am quite sure that Mam Jezzy started at 
that, as if she had been astonished to hear it; 
so I fancy that her change of residence was 
only one detail of a plan that was being worked 
out there under my wide-open eyes. 

‘* Nuh, she don’t live dar no mo’,’’ Boaz 
repeated. ‘‘She left dat place for good and all. 
Dess yeh watch dat do’ knob down in Possum 
Swamp. ’’ 

In spite of my wrath he held steady, and the 
meeting broke up with high words on my part. 

‘*Yeh don’t want dat ball noways, pudden, ’’ 
pleaded Miss Nigger. 

I gave her a hug for her affectionate, fright- 
ened sympathy ; but I did want that ball. 

The summer that followed was a busy 
summer in the wheat country—so busy that 
my father even lamented the loss of so untrust- 
worthy a hand as Hunter Ben Dale, who-early 
in June left for parts unknown. 

I, too, was busy. Brad and Than Eldridge 
eame home from Shiloh Academy, and we three 
crowded every day to the brim. For a time I 
made sly journeys to Mam Jezzy’s cabin door. 
The old witch was not ‘‘livin’ dar no mo’,’’ 
just as Boaz had said; but I never found the 
luck ball on the door knob in any of those 
journeys. So by and by I gave up my quest 
and became so casehardened that I could join 
in the boys’ laughter when I told them how 
Boaz had duped me. Brad and Than, however, 
were not above learning the voodoo howl, and 
all sammer we found it convenient as a sum- 
moning call; and ‘‘4x 4x 4’’ made an interest- 
ing signature to the notes that we left for one 
another in the shagbark hickory, the halfway 
station between Twin Oaks and the Eldridge 
farm. 

When September came, I saw the boys ride 
away to Shiloh with my usual envy, and wel- 
comed them home at our week-end reunions 
with my usual enthusiasm. One brilliant Fri- 
day morning in the early fall I set out for the 
farm on horseback. 

‘If Mrs. Eldridge asks me to stay to dinner, 
I'd like to do it, ’’ I said to my mother from the 
saddle. Then it occurred to me that if I stayed 
to dinner I might as well stay to supper. ‘‘The 
boys will almost surely want me to stay,’’ I 
suggested, with enough persuasive wistfulness 
to make my mother give a laughing consent. 

It takes no time at all to get from Twin Oaks 
to the Eldridge farm if you cut across the 
lower pasture on foot. On horseback, however, 
you have to keep to the lonely road that 
leads by Camelot Meadows and follows 
the Rillral to the edge of Possum 
Swamp. As I drew near the swamp, 
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I flung a resentful glance in the direction of 
Mam Jezzy’s cabin. Just then a ery, restrained 
but unmistakable, came over the swamp trees: 

** Fo’ tam fo’ tam fo’!’’ 

‘*Well, sirree!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I shouldn’t be 
surprised if that old rascal has brought my 
ball, after all. ’’ 

Leaving the pinto pony to nibble grass in 
the road, I ran across the footboard that spans 
the Rillral at that point. From the footboard I 
could see the ball dangling from the door knob. 
With a shout of joy I laid hold of my treasure. 
As I did so, the cabin door opened and Mam 
Jezzy leaped down beside me. 

**TIn de name of de fo’s!’’ she muttered, as 
she caught me in a grip of steel and stifled with 
a dirty bandanna the seream that I tried to 
utter. Hunter Ben Dale followed her out of 
the cabin and ran to the road for the pinto. 

‘* Ef yeh behave yo’se’f putty and come 
erlong to Boaz wid us, no haiah of yo’ haid 
gwine be tetched,’’ Mam Jezzy said; and 
though the words were snarls, they were to 
some extent reassuring. ‘‘ Yeh be fotch rat back 
to dem what can pay de rancid money for yeh. 
Unstan’ ?’’ 

*Hmm-mmmmmm-mmm-mm-mm,’’ I said. 
What I meant was, ‘‘You’d better let me go’’ ; 
but the words did not get through the ban- 
danna very well. However, I held up my tow 
ball, and the suggestion from it got through the 
craniums of my captors, for Hunter Ben cow- 
ered behind the pinto, and even Mam Jezzy had 
to say an incantation or two before she could 
muster courage to drag me back into the swamp 
growth. Hunter Ben followed us at a discreet 
distance. When we had got deep into the wood, 
he tethered the pony, made a circuit round me, 
and took the lead into the river timber. 

There were many questions that I wanted to 
ask: Where were they taking me? How much 
did they think I was worth? How soon did 
they mean to let my father know? And so on, 
in a ceaseless whirl that would have made my 
head ache if it had known how to ache. 

On we went into a dense growth that only 
coon hunters on winter nights ever penetrated. 
When we stopped to rest, the sun was at the 
zenith. Mam Jezzy untied my bandage, well 
knowing that in that desolate nook, shriek as 
I might, there would be no ear to hear me. I 
put the matter ‘o the test instantly, but, having 
proved the utter uselessness of halloo and cat- 
call, I desisted. From the conversation of Mam 
Jezzy and the hunter I learned that they must 
have been waiting for me to ‘‘chance by’’ the 
cabin for some days, if not weeks; that the 
voodoo was even now beating through the brush 
on the north side of the river to a lonely tongue 
of land called Pitcombe Point; that from Pit- 
combe he would cross to the south side and 
join us at another lonely tongue of land called 
the Jut; and, lastly, that neither Mam Jezzy 
nor the hunter knew what was to become of 
us after Boaz should take charge. 

The thing that most hurt me, yet most sup- 
ported me, was the thought of my mother. I 
kept hearing my father, in a shaky voice, 
reminding her how strong I was, how big for 
my age, how used to getting myself into trouble 
and getting myself out of it; and I kept seeing 
her frightened eyes bent upon him beseech- 
ingly as she tried to be comforted by him. As 
her pictured face drew me in its irresistible 
way I wondered if she were frightened yet, if 
she were suffering yet; and,.as I wondered, 


I recalled our light-hearted parting; and, as I 


recalled that, I remembered that I had left 
her with the announced intention of spending 
the day at the Eldridge farm; and, as I 
remembered that, I realized 
that I should not even 
be missed until dark. 
Then I lay up to a 
sheltering tree like 
a hurt squirrel. 
‘*We gotter 
move on!’’ 
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called the hunter to Mam Jezzy, 
—he would not come near the 
tow ball,—and again we pushed 
forward. 

Under the dense tree canopy 
we had not noticed the state 
of the weather ; but when pres- 
ently we emerged from the 
wood, we saw that the sky was 
turning black and that the river 
was sucking and tugging at its 
banks. There was no road along 
that part of the south bank, 
and we could not make rapid 
progress. However, if it was 
not rapid, it was steady. The 
afternoon was waning when we 
reached the Jut, and, muscular 
though I was, I was nearly 
exhausted. 

‘*T don’t know whur Boaz 
gwine git ercross er not,’’ said 
Hunter Ben, as he and Mam 
Jezzy went to the 
edge of the water 
and looked doubt- 
fully at the sky and 
then at the current. 

In spite of the 
desolation about me, I 
was now moved to shout 
again for help. I might 
as well have saved my 
breath. Steamboat navi- 
gation on that part of 








the Missouri ceased long 


years before the time of which I write, and 
the bottom timber was, in those days, unin- 
habited for miles at a stretch. While we waited 
there, storm lights began to flash through the 
leaden atmosphere, and in a few minutes wind 
and rain cut off the north bank as if by a veil. 
We took our chances with the lightning and 
got back among the trees for shelter. When at 
last the storm died down, and still Boaz did 
not come, the negroes ran up and down the 
bank and peered anxiously across the sullen, 
yellow water. From one of those tours of 
observation Mam Jezzy suddenly ran to me 
and rebandaged my mouth in spite of my 
ungentle resistance. Then she turned to the 
hunter and pointed to the east. 

“Mmm ,’’ I remarked. 
What I meant was, ‘‘I see a torch! Hurrah! 
They’ve found I’m lost.’’ 

Without a word, the hunter turned and led 
the way into the river timber. Dark as it had 
grown, he guided our steps unerringly far back 
toward some wooded foothills, and not until 
we were faint from exhaustion did he pause. 
Then he told Mam Jezzy that she could stop 
if she wanted to, but that he was going on. 
Mam Jezzy had no choice in the matter. Her 
muscles refused longer to serve her. She sank 
down on the ground and listened sullenly to 
the crackle of the brush under the hunter’s 
departing feet. Seeing that she was not likely 
to interfere with my actions, I removed my 
mouth bandage and hallooed loudly. There was 
no answer. Again and again I shouted, but 

always unavailingly. Then I tried to run, 

but my legs crumpled up under me. At last 

TI lay down on top of a large flat rock, think- 

ing to rest for a few minutes. 

I was roused by the sound of voices and 
lay for a while blinking up into the trees, 
through which broad daylight was 
streaming. After another 
\Z while it occurred to me 
that my throat felt very 
queer. After still another 
while I began to listen 
intelligently to the talk 
below the rock and 
learned that Hunter Ben 
had rejoined us, not from any 
desire for our company, but because 
he had found all the outer country 
cordoned by mounted men. Little by 
little, the talk between him and Mam 
Jezzy became a sort of wild chatter, 
tense with fear. Strangely enough, it 
was the thought of the voodoo’s ven- 
geance for the failure of the plan that 
most unnerved them. 

‘*T’d radder meet dem white men 
wid dey guns dan dat cunjer nigger 
wid he tricks,’’ I heard Hunter Ben whimper 
through teeth that clicked. 

While he and Mam Jezzy jabbered on, I softly 
rose to a sitting posture and opened my mouth 
to send forth a shout to the rescuers, who must 
now be so near. Alas and alack! My voice, 
weakened by hunger and exposure, made only 
a whispering sound that my captors themselves 
did not notice. For a moment I sat huddled in 
a desolate heap, hopeless. Yet when the two 
negroes, becoming aware that I had awakened, 
sprang at me in an irresponsible terror, I some- 
how knew how to deal with them, how to meet 
them on the very ground that was shaking 






































“}t DON’T KNOW 
WHUR BOAZ 
GWINE GIT 
ERCROSS ER NOT,” 
SAID HUNTER BEN 


under their feet. I held my tow ball in their 
faces, and instantly they fell back. Just then, 
from out of the heart of the wood, I caught 
the sound of a woodpecker’s rap-tap-tap. 

‘*Hear that?’’ I croaked. 

Both the hunter and Mam Jezzy knew that 
‘*that’’ was a woodpecker as well as I knew it; 
but, at best, knowing a thing for a woodpecker 
is not comforting to a negro, for long years ago 
the Indians taught the Africans that the little 
red-headed bird is a conjurer. I took up a pebble 
and tapped the rock on which I sat. The wood- 
pecker answered obligingly, and I laid down 
my instrument with an air of satisfaction. 

‘*Message from the voodoo,’’ I observed. 

‘*He comin’ dis way ?”’ quavered Mam Jezzy. 

‘*Not just this minute. ’’ 

For a time after that humbuggery, Hunter 
Ben and Mam Jezzy seemed benumbed; but 
little by little they roused again, and, though 
they spoke only seldom, the workings of their 
brains became as visible to my sharpened senses 
as the workings of wheels and bands and 
screws. Fear of my rescuers’ vengeance whirled 
them dizzily against fear of the wrath of the 
voodoo, until, as the morning waned, they 
began running hither and thither through the 
brush, like rats in a trap. I verily believe that 
I should have pitied them if I had not soon 
become convinced that, in spite of their awe 
of me,—which the voodoo had craftily inspired 
in them to insure their delivering me safe into 
his hands, — they were reaching a state of 
frenzy and might at any moment turn on me 
recklessly, as a beast brought to bay turns on 
what is nearest. Again and again I was on the 
point of putting my disabled voice to the test 
by shouting, and again and again I stopped 
short as I realized the consequences of failure. 

When presently the woodpecker gave his tree 
another whack, both Mam Jezzy and Hunter 
Ben emitted muffled shrieks. ‘‘What dat mes- 
sage say ?’’ they whispered shrilly, holding to 
each other in a transport of terror. 

The wood was whirling about me as I saw 
the flutter of something gray among the trees. 

‘* What dat message say?’’ shrieked the 
negroes again. 

‘*Ho, that message says,’’ I began in a crazy 
voice, ‘‘that message says—Mother! Mother!”’ 

She ran out from among the trees like the 
sweet protective spirit of the wood and clasped 
me in her arms. More wonderful far than the 
voodoo’s magic was the divine instinct that 
had led her on and on, bewildered, breathless, 
indomitable, to my side. For one electric mo- 
ment, as she turned her white, wild face on 
the creatures before us, the two great forces, 
outraged mother love and wild-beast fear, stood 
opposed. Then, with a low snarl, the hunter 
leaped toward us. 

At that moment my mind cleared to the per- 
ception of two facts: one was that the hunter 
was blind and impenetrable save through the 
eyes and the ears of his superstition ; the other 
was that my mother carried in her hand Brad 
Eldridge’s notched riding switch. I guessed 
that she had broken away from some party that 
included Brad and that he could not be far 
away. Risking everything on our one chance 
that my voice would now respond to my will, 
I held the tow ball toward the hunter in a 
hand that trembled like an aspen leaf; and 
out over the tree tops I sent once and again the 
fateful shriek :‘‘ Four times four times four !’’ 





For one hour-long second we stood waiting. 
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Then out of the east, faint, barely distinguish- 
able, yet vibrant with life and hope, came the 
answer: ‘‘Four times four times four !’’ 

The hunter’s upraised arms dropped limply. 
Heand Mam Jezzy stared at us for a moment in 
pitiable horror; then both bounded frantically 
into the wood. And now again came the faint, 
far call of Voodoo Brad, and again I answered. 

After that, with nerves unstrung, I held to 
my mother, and sometimes heard her gentle 
voice crooning over me, and sometimes lost 
it; and sometimes saw the gladness in her eyes, 
and sometimes saw in them only the anguish 
that had so tormented me during my captivity. 
With infinite yearning and skill she calmed me, 
trying from time to time, with thin and in- 
effectual cries, to guide the searchers toward 
us. As soon as I was able to walk, she insisted 
that we start forward, though neither of us 
knew in what direction to start. As we broke 
through the brush, she made light of our 
obstacles; she reminded me how glad Miss 
Nigger and my other black friends would be 
to see me; and she told me that it was Brad 
Eldridge who had found the pony, and that 
Brad had been out with one band of searchers 
or another every hour of the last fourteen. 

‘‘Where did you leave the others, mother ?’’ 

Why, led on by some resistless compulsion, 
she had run away from them up at Marcy 
Landing, she said. 

‘*At Marcy Landing! Well, mother, we must 
be in the Melrose timber, for you never could 
have walked out of it!’’ I cried, beginning to 
feel at home as conviction dawned upon me. 
Hunter Ben’s cunning in hiding me so close to 
my home was a matter for marvel afterwards ; 
he had rightly reasoned that after the first 
hasty brush beating my rescuers would neglect 
the place because of its conspicuous nearness. 





‘‘Listen!’’ I said, as the shouts of the search- 
ers became more distinct. ‘‘ That’s father’s 
voice. ’’ 

With answering shouts, we made our way to 
the river road, where we could hardly stand 
because of the wind that was again howling 
across the Missouri. Fortunately, a great caval- 
cade of men on horseback at once bore down 
the road from Marcy; and in another moment 
my father had my mother and me in his arms; 
and bearded men bent over us, and patted any- 
one’s shoulder that they could get a hand on, 
and laughed and choked in a bewildering way. 

‘*Here, you eat this apple.’’ That was Brad, 
and for once I did not argue with him, though 
he used the bossy voice that I had not much 
use for. As I munched, sitting on my father’s 
lap, I had to answer many questions about 
what I knew of the plot and the plotters, 
Having heard my story through, my father 
started my mother and me home under the 
escort of Brad and Than; and all the men, 
solemn and silent, rode off down the river road. 

You want to know what became of those 
negroes? Mam Jezzy and Hunter Ben were 
caught that very day and placed in the Shiloh 
jail. Boaz was arrested in Kansas City. He 
had racked his ankle on the way to our meeting 
place and finally had to give up his ambitious 
projects and beg a ride in a passing wagon, 
which carried him to Gaither Junction. From 
there he took the midnight train to Kansas 
City. It was not until the three were placed 
on trial that the white man, Kip Rainey, was 
exposed as the promoter of the entire kidnap- 
ing scheme—a scheme that my father had all 
along insisted could not have originated in any 
negro mind. All of those worthies went up to 
Jefferson City to the penitentiary, and may be 
there yet for all I know. 


HARRY’S HERD 


Gy Elizabeth G. Young 


Chapter Five, in which Harty warns trespassers off her land 


OR a week after the 
F new wire was put 

on, Rob and Harry 
had a respite from fighting 
off Ludlum’s herd. Oncea 
day Herry made a circuit 
of the place, and drove the 
outside cattle back into the hills; but 
the rest of the time she and Rob were 
virtually free from them. It was a great 
relief, for besides the fact that Rob had 
turned water on the wheat, which was 
beginning to look pretty dry, and that 
the time had come to cut the alfalfa, 
two of their steers had gone off with the 
range cattie and had not come back. 

Coming up from the barn with the 
last of the milk, Harry paused to look 
once more through their cattle, which 
had come down to the fence with the 
milk cows and which now stood in the 
draw, nibbling the alfalfa that pushed 
through the fence. Rob was coming 
across the meadow, a hip -deep green 
expanse, and several times he stopped, 
pulled a blossom, and glanced critically 
over the field. 

The late frost that Rob had dreaded 
had struck the flat only the week before, 
and a general lack of water for the second 
crop would make hay very scarce and 
high. The foothill ranches, being on the 
slope, had more or less escaped the 
frost, and Rob’s alfalfa had not been 
touched. Looking at it now, swaying 
quietly as the sea at full tide and crested 
with its foam of purple bloom, it was 
hard to realize that near by were miles 
of parched foothill range where cattle 
wandered, searching every mouthful of 
grass. 

‘*That hay will be just right to cut on the 
Fourth,’’ he said, when at last he dropped 
wearily on the porch step. 

**On the Fourth! The prairie’s supreme hol- 
iday! I thought the entire valley went fishing 
on the Fourth,’’ said Harry. 

‘“*T don’t believe it will this year. Everyone 
that’s got any hay at all will cut it the minute 
it’s ready. Robinson intends to cut a few days 
later than I do, and he’s going to let me have 
his mower first, so I’ve got to work, anyhow. ’’ 

‘*Well, if we’ve got to work, let’s celebrate 
with a big dinner. How would that appeal to 
a haying crew? Ice cream, chicken fricassee, 
cherry pie. I thought so!’’ 

Rob smacked his lips and grinned broadly. 
‘*Doesn’t sound as if you’d get much fun out 
of it, though,’’ he said, ‘‘cooking for a bunch 
of haymakers. ’’ 

‘* Don’t worry. The prospect of company 
well repays the cookery. I mean to have. the 
womenfolks, too, and the children. ’’ 

The dinner party now became their chief 
interest. First Harry, then Rob, thought of 
some detail that would contribute to its per- 
fecting, and the two worked like a couple of 
children building a sand castle. On counting 
the number of expected guests, they found that 





ASTONISHED, 
SHE WAITED A 
MOMENT. THEN SHE 
NOTICED THAT HE 
WAS HIDING 

HIS HANDS 





they could scarcely seat them all at table at 
once in the house; but Rob had lumber on 
hand for extra cattle sheds, and from that he 
built under the balm trees a table of goodly 
size and two benches. 

The day that Rob went over for the mower 
Harry cleaned house. Even if they did dine 
outside, the house must be flawlessly neat. It 
was nearly five o’clock when at last Harry 
scrubbed her way out of the door and down 
the porch steps. Behind her the cabin twinkled 
like a new pan, and, when she had shaken out 
the mop, she stretched her arms and sighed 
with satisfaction. . 

Then suddenly she wheeled round and lis- 
tened. Somewhere down toward the creek a 
gun had spoken faintly. 

Instantly Harry was another creature. Her 
languor vanished ; she drew up, keen and alert; 
her eyes moved back and forth along the line 
of willow bushes that screened the stream. For 
half a minute she watched, scarcely breathing ; 
the immense silence was broken only by the 
far, faint bell note of a mourning dove. Had 
she only imagined that other sound ? No. There 
it was again. 

Suddenly two figures crept into view, moving 
cautiously, with shotguns held ready. She put 








two fingers in her mouth, drew a deep breath, 
and then a screaming whistle split the evening 
calm. 

The sportsmen heard it. Harry saw them 
stop and look her way; but, seeing only a girl, 
they evidently felt safe, for they started for- 
ward again, with guns cocked,and when Harry 
whistled the second time they paid no attention. 

‘*T guess I know what’ll make you go!’’ 
cried the girl, and she ran into the house. She 
came out again with the big .32 rifle under 
her arm and started down the path. 

She had gone scarcely a hundred feet when 
she saw a flock of sage hens rise. At the same 
instant there was a rattle of shots, and two 
birds fell. Harry threw the rifle to her shoul- 
der, aimed high and fired. Instantly one of the 
men jumped back, shook his fist toward her 
and shouted. She did not catch the words, but 
it made no difference, anyhow. He knew he 
had no business inside the fence, for there was 
a plainly printed sign warning hunters off. 
She moved forward slowly, expecting to see 
the sportsmen get over the fence; but just then 
another covey of birds rose, and simultaneously 
both men fired. 

That was too much. Harry raised the rifle 
and fired six deliberate shots. She aimed high 
over the heads and well to either side of the 
trespassers, so that there was no chance of hit- 
ting them. Nevertheless, when an automobile 
rolled out from the willows and she saw how 
easily she might have hit the driver, she felt a 
thrill of horror. 

She stood watching while the men made a 
run for the car, scrambled aboard and went 
swinging out of sight up the road. Then slowly 
she turned back home. Her knees felt shaky ; 
she drew a long, unsteady breath and, to her 
surprise, had to sit down on the ground for a 
moment. 

When Rob got home with the mower he 
brought a general acceptance of the invitation 
to the Fourth of July dinner. ‘‘They fell for 
it as if they’d been expecting it any time in 
the last three years,’’ he reported. 

‘*Tt’s just as well, then, that I planned to 
have Isita come down and help me,’’ Harry 
answered. She had decided to say nothing 
about shooting at the hunters. She had realized 
by this time what a terrible risk she had taken, 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


and she knew it would worry Rob to think 
that she had been so reckless. 

‘*‘What on earth do you want Biane’s girl 
here for?’’ he asked. ‘‘I should think Mrs. 
Robinson could help you out.’’ 

‘*She would, of course; but I want an excuse 
to talk with Isita and persuade her to go to 
school this winter. ’’ 

‘*But if we’re feeding cattle here this winter, 
you won’t be teaching down on the flat.’’ 

‘*Tsita can go to school just the same, can’t 
she? Besides, I want to advise her to find a 
place where she can work for her board while 
she’s going to school. Her mother would send 
her if she weren’t afraid of old Biane.’’ 

‘*Better go slow. If you’re too friendly, we’ll 
have their hogs down here in the wheat every 
day instead of twice a week.’’ 

But Harry insisted on having Isita. The one 
drawback to her life on the ranch had been the 
lack of girl friends, and her interest in Isita 
had-taken the place of other interests. 

As she rode over to the Bianes’ two days 
before the dinner party, she tried to frame a 
tactful speech in which to offer the other girl 
a dress to wear; for probably she had nothing 
suitable, and Harry did not want her to refuse 
to come, merely because she lacked a dress. 


The Biane cabin was still not much more 
than the ‘‘prove-up shack’’ that the original 
owner had quitted. It was of unpainted boards, 
with only two half windows to break its blank 
walls, and seemed scarcely to deserve the name 
of ‘‘thome.’’ And still, some one had tried to 
improve the place. A woven-wire fence inclosed 
a small garden patch in which, among the 
cabbages, Harry recognized bachelor’s-buttons 
and poppies grown from seed she had given 
Isita. Some packing boxes had been fitted to- 
gether for a chicken house, and an attempt 
had even been made to fence in a few acres of 
wheat; but the live stock—Joe’s hogs, half a 
dozen sheep and several thin cows—wandered 
loose, rather to the detriment of the crops of 
neighboring ranchers. 

As Harry rode up, the morning sunshine 
was beaming over all; on the chickens scratch- 
ing in front of the cow shed, on the scarlet 
poppies beside the path. Yet to Harry the 
clutch of poverty seemed actually visible. What 
a place for a young girl to grow up in! Chop- 
ping wood, ploughing, herding sheep; while 
the good-for-nothing father and brother went 
fishing and hunting! 

‘*T1’d like to take her to stay with me all 
winter, ’’ Harry thought in sympathetic indig- 
nation. ‘‘If she had half a chance, she’d make 
something worth while of herself. How thank- 
ful, how thankful I am for my life!’’ 

No one was visible about the place, and 
Harry knocked twice before she got any re- 
sponse. Then halting steps came across the 
room within, the door was unlocked, and 
Isita’s mother stood in the narrow opening. 

“Oh! It’s Miss Holliday. The hogs down 
bothering you again? I told that Joe —’’ 

‘*No, indeed. The hogs haven’t bothered us 
lately. I came to ask Isita to help me with my 
Fourth of July dinner.’’ 

Harry put all the friendly warmth possible 
into her voice. She remembered that this work- 
worn woman who faced her there with a sort 
of defiant anxiety had been a New England 
farmer’s daughter, and that many a time in 
her girlhood she must have helped with a big 
company dinner in honor of the national holi- 
day. 

But Mrs. Biane merely drew back a little 





and raised her hand in abrupt refusal. ‘‘No, 
thank you. It’s kind of you to ask 

Isita, but I wouldn’t want her to go.’’ 

She began to close the door. 

‘*Oh, please don’t refuse! ’’? Harry 
begged. She had no intention of yielding 
so easily. ‘‘It would be doing me a real 
favor to let her come. It’s so hard to do 
everything alone, and Isita is the only 
young girl 1 know well enough to ask 
to help me.’’ 

She used all her eloquence, her most 
persuasive warmth, but even while she 
talked she was aware of something in 
the woman’s silence, a sort of dread, that 
made her unwilling to let Isita go; but 
at last, won over by Harry’s friendli- 
ness, Mrs. Biane yielded, saying only 
that Isita must be home before dark. 

‘tWhy didn’t her mother want her to 
come?’’ Harry asked herself as she rode 
away. ‘‘Why are they so unfriendly? 

’ There’s something wrong there. No 
wonder Isita looks scared and unhappy. 

I wonder where she was. Off herding the 

sheep, probably. That looks like one of 

them now—near our fence, as usual.’’ 

A glimpse of something white moving 
in the sagebrush had caught her eye. 
She rode toward it, and discovered, not 
a sheep, but a young calf. 

‘¢ What’s happened to these scrub 
cows ?’’ Harry exclaimed. ‘‘I never saw 
anything like the way they desert their 
calves. This is the second I’ve found left 
to starve. If rustlers were busy, they’d 
shoot the cows and carry the calves off.’’ 

Too young to graze, the calf was gaunt 
from lack of food and made no effort to 
escape when Harry began to drive it. 
Instead, it merely stumbled forward a 
few steps and stopped. 

**Go on,’’ she ordered. ‘‘I couldn’t let you 
lie out here and starve, even if Ludlum can. 
How any man can turn a herd of cattle into 
the hills and not know or care what happens 
to them for weeks and months is more than I 
can comprehend. Come! Move along there.’’ 

Thus adjured, and helped by an occasional 
flick of the rawhide, the calf moved ahead 
until within sight of the gate. Harry was just 
about to get down and open it, when the pony 
gave a jerk and looked sidewise, and Harry 
had a glimpse of an old felt hat moving behind 
a ledge of lava that jutted from the scab land. 
Riding forward, she came face to face with 
Joe Biane. He had climbed up through one 
of the fissures and stood leaning carelessly 
against the rocks, with his hands behind him. 
A mischievous smile curled his lips. 

‘*Morning, Joe!’’ she said. ‘‘Will you open 
the gate for me?’’ 

Joe did not move. Astonished, she waited a 
moment. Then she noticed that he was hiding 
his hands. Her lips curved in a comprehend- 
ing smile. 

‘You needn’t be afraid!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
won’t look at the birds you’re hiding. I realize 
it’s useless to try to protect them from you.’’ 





Joe neither answered nor moved. His derisive 
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MATTHEW _MERRYDAY'S LION 


C8y Hazel Northrop 


Tm earliest wish of Matthew Merryday, 


made in the fluid English of a twenty 


months’ tongue, was to look at 
a picture of a lion. In his sixth year he 


the African day, and Matthew would be lost. 
Yet such thoughts did not graze his mind. 
Automatically, at this crisis of exist- 
ence, his fears went into abeyance. 





played jungle and fought lions every 
day. Now that he had attained the age 
of sixteen, however, nothing short of 
a fresh, uncaged African lion, half as 
big as an elephant, would satisfy him. 

That was not a strange, unattain- 
able wish, for Matthew’s father was 
a famous hunter, and his mother a 
huntress of renown. Matthew himself 
was, so to speak, ‘‘in the works. ’’ 

Although Matthew felt extremely 
old, he looked young. To be sure, he 
was tall enough, with legs like two 
young pine trees. But his nose, he felt, 
discredited him forever; it was as 
speckled as a trout—a condition sup- 
posed to exist exclusively in twelve- 
year-old noses. His voice also bothered 
him somewhat by occasionally register- 
ing an unconvincing falsetto squeak ; 
but since he could not take it to the 
mirror and examine it, he often forgot 
about it. 

On this morning, however, with all 
Africa spreading before him, a dozen 
choice rifles to pick from, and Fezi for 
his bearer, Matthew felt more than 
ever the need of an heroic nose and 
an impressive voice to further him in 
the question he was putting to his 
father. 

‘*Tad,’’ he began, ‘‘I heard Fezi tell 
Soho there’s a bully lion to east of us. 
Can I take a shot at him? You always 
said I was to get one all myself some 
day, and I’d rather have a lion skin, 
one I got alone, than anything!’’ 

Mr. Merryday, who had listened to 
this appeal musingly, shook his head. 

At that disappointing ultimatum, Matthew 
flung away not very gracefully. He wanted to 
burst into undignified sobs. There is nothing 
more exasperating, perhaps, than a calm shak- 
ing of the head, when you are on the verge of 
dancing from desire. Perhaps Matthew’s indig- 
nation was increased because he knew that 
Fezi could not be induced to tamper with the 
lion unless Merryday senior told him to. 

‘*There’s no reason why I shouldn’t go!’’ 
Matthew muttered. ‘‘I can shoot, and dad 
knows it.’’ Must he stand aside and miss the 
chance of his life? His desire grew, became a 
monster with ten-league boots. Matthew be- 
came breathless. ‘‘I don’t—need—Fezi,’’ he 
said to himself finally. ‘‘I could go—alone!’’ 

For days the Merrydays had been trekking; 
down through the tsetse-fly belt where canni- 
bals thrive, down across the Zambezi River 
where crocodiles and slave dhow stir the water, 
and three-ton hippopotami halt on the reedy 
banks. The Matoppo Mountains had slid back 
to the horizon like tired, haunting thoughts, 
and still the Merrydays journeyed, trek, trek, 
trek! And now Fezi had spoken of the lion. 

How Fezi knew of the lion was a matter for 
conjecture, but that he did know, Matthew 
never doubted. 

Fezi was the biggest, blackest, most trusted 
of Merryday senior’s beaters, and blessed with 
amazingly keen instincts. He knew how to 
beat out lions when everyone else was explain- 
ing profoundly how impossible it was for any 
lions to be about. In hunting, Fezi knew 
when to wear his Christian skin in plain sight 
over his heathen ribs and when to conceal it 
under a degrading set of cloths he fondly im- 
agined were garments. He knew when to 
handle a spear, and when his gun—a terrible 
flintlock, dated 1811. 

‘*Did you see him ?’’ Matthew had demanded 
enviously of Fezi. 

Fezi had turned up his eyes mysteriously. 

‘*Well, but have you told father?’’ Matthew 
had asked, brightening. ‘‘Maybe he’d take a 
shot at him. ’’ 

Fezi had replied that Merryday sire declined 
to take a shot at anything, that the hunter was 
in great haste about something, and that they 
were to trek all night. 

‘*But maybe I could, ’’ Matthew had argued. 
‘*Besides, I don’t want to trek all night. ’’ 

All day, as he passed through the African 
silence, deepened by the strange, low, rasping 





He brought the foresight of his rifle 
slowly down to the chest, waited a 
moment, more slowly pulled the trig- 
ger. The lion had stopped roaring, 
and the bullet dashed for him with the 
shriek of a forest fury. It smashed 
into him, knocked him off the buck. 
As the lion fell he turned, pulled him- 
self into balance, then sprang up, and 
charged straight for Matthew. 

The boy stared at the queerly hot, 
yellow glisten of eyes in the monster 
face, and the white fangs, and for a 
moment it seemed to him that he must 
be asleep, dreaming of his paper lion 
of nursery days. Yet when the terrible 
beast came to the top of his leap; Mat- 
thew put another shot through him. 
The lion did not drop or plunge aside, 
but came on and on, and down and 
down. 


gi 3 There was no time for the last shell. 


But even before the echo of the shot 
died, Matthew had gripped his rifle, 
dropped to the ground and glided for- 
ward a pace. It was a trick that Fezi, 
who rollicked and bandied with death, 
had taught him. 

The lion cleared Matthew by not five 
inches. The scorching breath of him 
passed along Matthew’s body. Mat- 
thew leaped to his feet and wheeled. 
His ankle caught in a ground vine, 
and he fell flat; his rifle was knocked 





ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


THE LION DID NOT DROP OR PLUNGE ASIDE, BUT CAME ON AND ON, AND 
DOWN AND DOWN 


sound made by exhaustless insects, he planned 
alion hunt. Somehow he would slip away 
from his party, pick up lion spoor, follow it, 
shoot and bag his lion, return proudly noncha- 
lant! As he grew tired toward afternoon all 
Africa seemed to revolve with the hum of the 
insects, sounding ridiculously like little toy 
nutmegs incased in ball-shaped graters, and 
going round and round and round to be grated. 
At long intervals the cries of the Kafir drivers 
and the hiss of the ox whips cut into the 
stillness. 

Toward late afternoon the party halted ata 
broad river, one of the southerly offshoots of 
the Zambezi. Matthew looked at the moving 
yellows of its tide, at the glaring quicksand 
where the river widened, heard the racket of 
wild fowl, like the slamming of doors in an 
empty house, and knew that his chance had 
come. 

Except for Matthew the party was anxious 
to cross the river before sunset, but, as the 
water was ridden with crocodiles, Matthew’s 
father dispatched Kafirs in both directions to 
look for a ford. For two hours the party waited, 
and all this while Matthew was trying to stroke 
down the prickers on his conscience. 

‘*Dad won’t exactly care,’’ he told himself 
not very enthusiastically. ‘‘He often goes out 
alone, just for a while. If I took down some 
game he’d—everybody’d consult me once in a 
while!’’ 

At the end of the two hours Matthew had 
flattened out his conscience prickers pretty suc- 
cessfully, and when one of the Kafirs returned 
and said that six miles upstream was a shallow 
ford with low banks, he watched his chance to 
slip into the tall yellow grass unnoticed. 

In the midst of the bustle and talk of start- 
ing, Matthew slipped to the wagon and, as he 
passed it, picked up the first rifle his fingers 
touched. He was supposed never to carry a 
gun through the tall grass because the muzzle 
would be near his head; if one of his feet 
should catch in the tough ground vines, 
there would probably be one less boy. 

The rifle that Matthew had hastily 
seized was of an Austrian pattern, a gun 
of heavy driving power, but chambering 
only five shots. With that slender stock 
of ammunition, alone, with no gun 
bearer or revolver, he slipped down to 
the broad, yellow river in the late sun. 

For almost thirty minutes he followed 








east downstream, when suddenly he sighted a 
large water buck and five cows feeding on the 
rise of ground. 

‘*What a lark!’’ thought Matthew, and im- 
mediately decided to take a shot at them. Prob- 
ably he would not see a lion at all. He must 
not be gone long, or his father and mother 
would be alarmed and probably send Fezi or 
Soho or someone else after him, just as if he 
needed a nursemaid. More than ever he felt 
that he must take down some game. Then he 
could return to his party, a hunter proved! 

Matthew’s prey was to windward, and he 
realized with a sudden expanding of his chest 
that here was a case for stalking. He must 
circle still farther to the east, or the herd would 
hear and take to the river or to the bushes. 
Matthew had never been so happy before. He 
was a man at last! 

He succeeded in reaching a covert a few rods 
down the wind, where he took the bull buck 
broadside on, suddenly rose and fired twice. 
For a moment the powder blew back and 
blinded him. When he looked again the buck 
was down, kicking, and the cows had bundled 
into the river. 

Elated, Matthew romped forward to finish 
his prey, then as suddenly halted. It suddenly 
occurred to him that he had nothing with which 
to finish the buck. As he stood, undecided, 
disappointed, chagrined, a sudden roar shook 
the wind with great waves of menace that you 
could almost see, almost feel; and a second 
later a great tawny lion hurled himself from the 
farther bushes upon the antelope. Matthew’s 
lion! 

The boy gazed, shocked, at the enormous 
beast, at the yellow mane, the terrible chops, 
the hungry eyes; and an unsportsmanlike chill 
began to creep up and down his spine. He held 
his rifle clumsily with hands that suddenly felt 
swollen and unfit for shooting. Three shots left! 
Matthew compelled himself to look the wild 
beast over closely. It was impossible, he told 
himself, to miss that august yellow tar- 
get at such close range. 

It was the hour of day when grasses, 
bushes, lion, everything, stood out 
against the horizontal rays of sun, thin 
. and black like sheets of cardboard. There 
was no dimming of ottlines. It was al- 
most night, yet there had come no fading 
change of sunset. With one gulp the 
African night would presently swallow 





from him. With a staccato, bronchial 
roar the lion turned. Suddenly Mat- 
thew felt that the Sphinx and Ply- 
mouth Rock had landed on his chest. 

When his breath came back, Matthew 
was still conscious, but a thin, sweet curtain 
was drawn down over his senses. He felt 
unafraid ; he did not desire to rise. Before his 
eyes, he thought, lay the camp fire, and he 
was sitting to watch it, clinging tight to his 
mother’s hands in sweet, little-boy fashion ; 
he felt strangely young, yet sadly old. He 
thought he heard talking and laughter, the 
sweepings of the wind and the twinkle-tinkle 
of the stars chiming through the blue-black 
sky. Yet he also understood that he lay be- 
neath great lion legs; that a single blow of 
the paw would crush his skull like an empty 
gourd; that one bite at the base of the brain 
was death. 

The lion stood tense, nerved, motionless. 
Suddenly the cruel head lifted. A growl fol- 
lowed, slow, rumbling, like the starting of an 
elevated train. Then silence. Then a native 
voice sounded astonishingly close: 

**Lie still, white one. I will thrust in the 
lion’s eye. ’’ 

A spear ran through the air like a great 
needle. It sewed itself into the lion. There was 
a violent trembling, soundless rearing, toppling, 
falling. The lion lay dead upon his back. 

Matthew awoke from his terrible inertia and 
sat up. The grass parted, and Fezi, huge, naked 
beater, with his hair poked up in innumerable 
points, his face painted, a necklace of tigers” 
claws about his neck, a bunch of monkey tails 
swinging at his waist, faced him. Matthew 
staggered to his feet. 

**O Fezi!’’ Matthew began, suddenly weak 
under this protection. ‘‘I —’’ 

But he did not finish. Matthew’s father strode 
up and took Matthew by the shoulders. The 
eyes of father and son hung together with an 
intensity that thrilled, perplexed Matthew. 

**Come,’’ said Merryday senior. 

Matthew stopped to see where his rifle had 
fallen. His father did not repeat that word, but 
there came into his eyes a sterner command 
than Matthew ever had seen there before. The 
boy straightened up and began to follow his 
father. 

He understood then, with sudden terrible 
clearness, something of what his disobedience 
had cost him. He wondered whether his father 
ever again would trust him with a gun. He 
stumbled silently through the tall grass, and 
heard Fezi from behind him, with his great 
knife, slashing the hide from the great lion. 
Darkness came. He went forward blindly. 





grin widened; he looked at the calf and in- 
quired, ‘‘Lost another critter, have you?’’ 

‘*Another calf? This isn’t ours that I know 
of. I found it starving outside, and I’m bring- 
ing it in to feed it.’’ 

“‘Sure. Of course you want to save it.’’ Joe 
snickered, and then, to her astonishment, he 
burst into a rude laugh and moved back among 
the lava ridges out of sight. 

Harry watched him. He had shifted his 
hands quickly ; nevertheless, she had caught a 
gleam of something. ‘‘His shotgun, of course, ’’ 
she decided. She felt oddly irritated by his im- 
pudent stare and laughter. What did he mean by 
Saying ‘‘of course’’ she wanted to save the calf? 

“it’s just his fresh way of talking,’? Rob 





said at noon, when she had described the inci- 
dent to him. ‘‘He may think you expect a 
reward from Ludlum for feeding it. It may be 
ours, of course, though I don’t see where the 
cow can be. We’ll have to wait until to-night 
when the milk cows come in to see if any of 
them claim this one. It looks too poor to be 
ours, I think. Any time Ludlum’s riders come 
looking for strays, we can show them these 
two and let them decide. ’’ 

**Don’t you think we should round our crit- 
ters up and count them?’’ Harry suggested. 
‘*It’s a long time since we’ve been over the 
yearlings and steers, and we may be losing more 
of them. Those two haven’t turned up yet.’’ 

‘*T know,’’ said Rob, with a sigh. ‘‘ I’ve 





been meaning to; but there’s so everlasting 
much to do. I ought to be working on that fill 
for the reservoir right now. And yet, if we 
want the wheat to make anything, I’ve got to 
get more water on it before it’s too late. We 
want to save every bit of feed inside, too, so 
we can’t bring all the stock in until they’ve 
cleaned up the range. Once haying’s over, you 
bet I’m going to dog off Ludlum’s scrubs and 
give our cattle a fair chance at the range. It’s 
a little too much to have him grab everything 
outside and hold a mortgage on our land, too.’’ 

As Rob, sitting flat on the porch, with his 
back against the house and his feet out before 
him, talked of his plans, Harry suddenly no- 
ticed two men who were riding toward the gate. 





‘*Now what can they want?’’ she said as 
they came inside. ‘‘I haven’t a thing left to 
offer them for dinner. ’’ 

‘*They’re not coming to the house,’’ Rob 
said. ‘‘ They’re going west. Riders hunting 
strays, I guess.’’ They -watched in silence as 
the two men rode slowly through the herd, 
taking note of the cows and calves there; then 
the riders disappeared round the butte. 

‘*They’ll probably go up on top and look 
through the cattle there and then drop in to sup- 
per,’’ Rob suggested as he got up to go to work. 

But they did not come. It was not until the 
Fourth of July that the men appeared again, 
and then they came on an unexpected errand. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AN IDLE STEEL MILL 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE energetic man is one who does not rest 
when he is not tired. 


Seek All the Truth lest Error seize you. 

Fear not the Truth that does not please you. 

ACT consists in saying things that people 

like to listen to and of listening to things 
that people like to say. 
A YTHING Christian or associated with 

Christianity is so hateful to the Russian 

Reds that they are said to have forbidden the 
giving of Christian names. Henceforth children 
are to be known by number. How the Reds do 
hate individuality and everything that helps to 
foster it! 

IDRON, Gen. Pershing’s own horse, was 

not exempt from the rule that all horses 

returning with the American Expeditionary 
Forces must be quarantined for five months at 
the port of entry. While Gen. Pershing rode in 
several great parades, his war horse was kept 
under observation at Newport News to make 
sure that it brought no equine disease into the 
country. 

OOR Holland continues to suffer because 

the Kaiser chooses to live there. His court 
has got possession of not less than twenty 
villas near Doorn Castle, which he himself 
bought, and already fifty-five thousand other 
Germans have come into the country. The 
demand for real estate is so great that the 
Dutch themselves are unable to get houses at 
moderate rentals. 


HE United States Shipping Board has 
done much to improve the life of our 
sailors, but none of its projects is more whole- 
some than that to abolish crimps. It is the 
business of crimps to provide new crews for 
captains who are short-handed, and in getting 
men they resort to liquor, drugs or force. They 
extort money from the masters of ships and 
rob the sailors whom they put aboard. Their 
activities formed one of the worst plagues of the 
old merchant marine; they have no place in 
the new. 
MUGGLING is one of the many occupa- 
tions that got a new start on our renewed 
communication with Europe. An apologetic old 
man who recently traveled in the steerage 
from Russia to this country carried as baggage 
a single hamper that smelled strongly of fish. 
The customs officers found in it several salt 
sturgeons, some old cloth and a tin pot or two; 
but they also found a false bottom under 
which were five oil paintings of great value, 
perhaps genuine old masters. Loot from palaces 
and museums is finding its way across the At- 
lantic; the shabbiest stranger may have some 
priceless treasure concealed in his clothing or 
his baggage. 
LTHOUGH aéroplanes and dirigible air- 
ships more than once have crossed the 
Atlantic, the natives of Spanish America and 
of the Holy Land still ride on donkeys, the 
camel still carries travelers across the African 
deserts,. and jinrikishas, sedan chairs and 
wheelbarrows are still popular vehicles in 
China. In some parts of the Far East people 
travel in oxcarts. In modern India they ride 
on elephants or in palanquins and cross rivers 
where a single rawhide rope serves as a bridge, 
or where the only ferryboats are the inflated 
skins of bullocks. There are places in the 
United States where even in midsummer sleds 
loaded with merchandise are dragged along 
bare roads by teams of horses. 
HE tourist season of 1919 in Switzerland 
was more profitable than any season of 
the war, but the comparatively few travelers 
who braved the difficulties of foreign travel 
this year could no more than begin to make up 
for the lean years that preceded it. In Swiss 
hotels and pensions more than $200,000,000 
is invested, and in a busy season more than 
100,000 persons are employed. But the situation 





this year had another side that disappointed 
guides and landlords were prone to overlook: 
had more people come to Switzerland, the 
difficulty of getting food for them and the in- 
creased prices that would have resulted, would 
probably have led to serious disorder among 
the working classes. 


oe 


TWO GREAT STRIKES 


TT those who can remember the time 
when work was seen by everyone to be 
honorable and necessary, and a strike was 
a protest against inadequate wages or intolera- 
ble conditions of service, the world now seems 
turned upside down. Strikes are to-day the 
commonplaces of industrial life; an endless pro- 
cession of them marches across the front pages 
of our daily newspapers. They used to be the 
last resort of labor; now they are often the first 
resort. In many cases men engage in them to 
force the reduction of their working hours to a 
minimum that begins to be dangerously low, or 
to get political power into the hands of the or- 
ganizations to which they belong. Such strikes 
are not the desperate blows of a class that can 
get justice in no other way ; they are carefully 
planned and deliberate steps toward a wholly 
new industrial and political order. The leaders 
often disclaim revolutionary aims, but no one 
who has his eyes open can fail to see that 
strikes are less and less often quarrels between 
employees and employers, and more and more 
often attempts to force upon society a new 
method of organizing industry and a new dis- 
tribution of political power. 

The great railway strike in Great Britain, 
though ostensibly for a permanent wage higher 
than the government thought it could allow, 
was really an attempt to discredit and over- 
throw the ministry of Lloyd George, which is 
unpopular with the labor leaders, and to estab- 
lish the control of the railway operatives over 
the British transportation system. In that 
attempt, the strikers failed, for from the first 
public opinion was strongly against them. 
Whether they will try again remains to be seen. 
The British railways, like our own at present, 
are administered by the government. Like the 
coal miners, the railway trade-unionists desire 
the permanent ‘‘nationalization’’? of the in- 
dustry in which they are engaged, and they 
would then, as their recent conduct shows, 
expect the government to administer it accord- 
ing to their demands, however the interests of 
the nation at large might suffer. That is the 
difficulty at the bottom of much of the present- 
day unrest; so many people are clamoring for 
their own way, unable to see or unwilling to 
consider what effect their way will have on 
the living body of society. We need another 
Menenius Agrippa to teach us that society is 
a single organism, the members of which can 
exist and thrive only as they do their own work 
cheerfully, and as they do nothing to impair 
the health and strength of the rest. 

Our own strike among the steel workers is 
less obviously political in its meaning. It was 
undertaken to force the greatest of steel com- 
panies into accepting the organization of its 
employees into unions affiliated with the Fed- 
eration of Labor; but it is significant that the 
leaders who directed the strike were men con- 
spicuous for their radical views about the right 
of organized labor to control both industry and 
government, and that their following was 
drawn chiefly from the workers of foreign 
birth and education, of whom there are a great 
many in the iron mines and steel mills. Their 
success was doubtful from the first; a large 
number of the steel workers would not obey 
the strike order, because they saw that it was 
declared for ulterior purposes in which they 
were not interested. The real American work- 
man has not yet substituted class rule for 
democracy as his ideal. 


ed 


KEENNESS TO WIN 


| ‘way is not much fun in getting beaten 

in anything. So long as you have a 

chance of winning, even though it seems 
pretty remote, you can maintain interest in 
your game or your business or your case— 
whatever it is that occupies you. It is when 
you are overmatched beyond your powers of 
combat that you lose your keenness to win and 
feel that if from now on you can only put up 
a good fight, you will be doing as much as can 
reasonably be expected of you. 

Would you be a more worthy character if 
you never lost your keenness to win, no matter 
how great the odds against you, no matter how 
hopeless the struggle? Would you be more 
deserving of the respect of your fellow men if, 
with the prize of victory definitely and inexo- 
rably withdrawn beyond your reach, you kept 





on striving and crying, ‘‘I must have it, I 
can’t bear to lose it, nothing else matters, life 
won’t be worth living unless I get it!’’ There 
are a few people who do so strive and struggle, 
never taking no for an answer. Some of them 
are great lawyers, great physicians, great 
leaders ; some of them are great criminals. 

It is hardly possible to generalize about such 
a trait as keenness to win. It may be the most 
vicious of motives or the most useful of virtues. 
The boy who manifests the trait in an excep- 
tional degree needs more than other boys wise 
and sympathetic guidance, for more than other 
boys he has capacities for good and for evil. 


od 
DRESSING IN GOOD TASTE 


T is a commonplace of observation that 
if dress with women is largely imitative, and 

that neither taste nor good sense has much 
to do with choosing the models. Women who 
are not of the leisure class, or yet of the able 
and successful workers, are the ones who suffer 
most from the whimsicalities of fashion, for 
they have neither the means to buy such goods 
as may dignify even an absurd style nor the 
trained taste that chooses only a fit model to 
imitate. The consequence is that whenever 
some extreme of style is in favor, the poorer 
classes of shopgirls, factory women, seam- 
stresses and others who have little education, 
and who earn small wages, are objects of deri- 
sion or pity. The hardest thing for them to 
learn is that ladies—real ladies—do not dress 
in that way. 

There is a woman’s organization in one of 
our large cities that is trying to improve the 
styles of dress for women. No body of women 
could be better fitted for the task, for it has a 
representative membership of five thousand. 
From such women a set of suggestions drawn 
up to further the adoption of sensible standards 
in dress is a matter of real interest. Here are 
some of the things that they recommend: 

The width of the skirt round the bottom 
should allow for freedom in stepping ; the width 
round the hips should be sufficient to prevent 
drawing across the back or front. The fullness 
of the skirt should be so planned that the gar- 
ment will not pull up or drop too low when 
the wearer is seated. The length and fullness of 
street or business dresses should be so planned 
that it will not be necessary to hold them up, 
either going up or coming down stairs. Waists 
and sleeves should allow for freedom of move- 
ment. Dresses, suits and coats should have 
pockets. Light-colored collars, cuffs, fronts and 
linings should be detachable and cleansable. 
Shoes for business should have low, broad heels 
and plenty of room in the toe. All clothing 
should be designed with a view to rapidity and 
convenience in dressing. 

There is a simple plan, absolutely free, not 
restricting a woman to any particular style, but 
exercising, in the interests of health, comfort, 
economy and good taste, a few broad principles 
that apply to every style. The young girl who 
wishes to be really well dressed—judged by a 
court whose opinions are entitled to respect— 
might well paste up the suggestions in her 


room. 
oo 


THE USEFUL RICH 


"Tite trouble with millionaires .is that 
there are not enough of them. Of course 
we mean honest millionaires; we do not 

like dishonest millionaires any better than we 

like dishonest workmen. There are too many 
of both, and we should gladly see the number 
of each lessened. But the more honest million- 
aires we have the better, for they are the 

natural creators of employment. There was a 

man once in our village—now very well-to-do 

—who started a factory to make certain kinds 

of machinery. He prospered. He employed two 

or three hundred men. As a result, everyone’s 
business was a little better. The shops had 
more customers ; the doctor had more patients ; 
the churches more members; houses were 
easier to rent at better rentals; deposits in the 
savings bank increased in number and amount; 
the neighboring farmers had a better market; 
the railway had more freight and built a better 
station—in short, we were all better off than 
we were before. The man who had started the 
machine shops had given this little increase of 
prosperity to each of us and had taken abso- 
lutely nothing from any of us. ; 
He made money and, as of course money is of 
no use to anyone unless it is used, he invested 
it; that is, he created more employment. His 
business kept two or three hundred men from 
going to other places to compete with the local 
workmen for their jobs, and by its profits it 
also contributed to creating jobs elsewhere. 
Suppose every village had one such man 





and that larger villages had two or three. Sup- 
pose that they were holding, each in his own 
village, two or three hundred men and were 
investing each some thousands of dollars in 
industries elsewhere — the railways, the tele- 
phones, the mines, what you please. Think 
what the effect would be, for every such man 
holds labor out of the market and puts capital 
into it—that is, he makes labor dearer and 
capital cheaper. He competes with other em- 
ployers for desirable labor and wages rise. 
He competes with other rich men for the 
chance profitably to employ his money and 
has to offer it at a cheaper and cheaper rate. 

No one is more useful to the great majority 
of us who have no knack of management, no 
notable business acumen, than such men as 
they. In our village, we understand this truth. 
We cherish our millionaire and are not at all 
inclined to part with him. He has his vanity 
and we know how to appeal to it. He paid for 
the new organ in the church, or for most of it; 
he paid for the fountain in the square, or for 
most of it; he gave the land for our hospital 
and much of the money. Even the small boys 
know their way to his pocketbook. If you do 
not think so, just look at the handsome new 
uniforms worn by the high school nine. 

We are not killing the goose that lays our 
golden eggs. i a 


CONTEMPT FOR LAW 


S there any crime so vile that the law 
cannot be permitted to deal with it; so 
base that it excuses any number of fresh 

crimes committed in .the effort to punish it? An 
unhappily large number of people seem to 
believe so. 

The negro who suffered death at the hands 
of the mob in Omaha the other day probably 
deserved death, though we should have been 
surer of it if he had been fairly convicted in 
open court. But it is not the attitude of the 
mob toward the criminal that astonishes and 
disquiets the observer. That is explicable, 
though not wholly admirable in a civilized 
community. But it is the delight of the crowd in 
setting fire to the building in which the courts 
sit, which are their own protection against in- 
justice and wrong; the readiness of the crowd 
to kill any number of men who as officers of 
the law were only doing their duty in guarding 
the prisoner ; the insanity of the crowd in try- 
ing to hang the chief magistrate of the city for 
no offense except that he dared appeal to its 
better nature; those are the things we find 
hard to understand. 

In every part of the country men are drifting 
further and further from sanity and self-control 
and orderly behavior. The ‘‘lid is off.’ Pas- 
sions, impulses, vices that our fathers had 
begun to put under their feet are rising up 
again. It is perhaps a legacy of the era of 
materialism through which we have passed, 
ending with the examples of violence and 
cruelty that the war furnished. Whatever the 
cause, the effect is patent—a cynical, selfish or 
passionate contempt for that law which is the 
tested wisdom of the ages and the only bulwark 
of liberty. 

Let everyone examine himself to see whether 
he is free from the subtle infection; and let 
parents and teachers look to it that the influ- 
ences of home and school are firmly and wisely 
exerted to teach the boys and girls the sacred- 
ness of law and the necessity of its honest 
observance to any tolerable form of existence. 


oe 


OUR BELGIAN GUESTS 


“Tiesin are not many kings and queens 
left in the world; the institution of roy- 
alty commands no longer the reverence 
of the multitude. But great personalities when 
they happen to be crowned heads deserve and 
receive a special tribute of admiration. And 
one of the few great and inspiring personalities 
of the war is a King, and he is in America, 
receiving the homage of Americans. 

No doubt crowds would line the streets of 
any American city to see any King pass by. 
But it is Albert the man even more than Albert 
the King of the Belgians that the American 
people rejoice to honor. He chose the road 
along which the Belgian nation followed to 
martyrdom and glory. In choosing it he re- 
served no shelter for himself; he shared the 
privations and perils of his humblest soldiers ; 
and his son, the crown prince, now only eight- 
een years of age, served for three years as a 
private in the ranks. King Albert’s part in the 
war was the part played by the kings of ancient 
days, who led their troops into action and laid 
about them with battle-axe or two-edged sword. 
It was a very different part from that of the 
Hohenzollern monarch, who was accustomed to 
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view the proceedings through powerful field 
glasses from a safely remote eminence. 

King Albert is not the only great and inspir- 
ing figure that Belgium contributed to the war. 
There is one other, and he, too, is now in 
America. King Albert made the heroic decision 
and was the hero in action; Cardinal Mercier 
typified heroism in endurance; he maintained 
the morale of an enslaved people; by force of 
character and spirituality he defied with success 
the brutal might of Germany; and when the 
chains were at last broken and the King 
returned to his people, he found them a people 
still united and undaunted. Through more 
than four years of oppression Cardinal Mercier 
had kept alive their spirit of liberty and imbued 
them with his fortitude. 

The visit of King Albert and of Cardinal 
Mercier is a memorable event, as was that of 
Marshal Joffre—and as will be that of Marshal 


och, 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 2 to October 8) 
9 


HE PEACE TREATY.—On October 2 
the French Chamber of Deputies ratified 
the treaty by a vote of 372 to 53, and the treaties 
of alliance with Great Britain and the United 
States unanimously. On October 7 the King of 
Italy declared the ratification of the German 
and Austrian treaties by royal decree. 
Ss 
HE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS.— The 
President remained confined to his bed 
during the week, and several specialists in 
nervous troubles were called in consultation 
upon his case. On October 8 his condition had 
very sensibly improved, although he was for- 
bidden to think of resuming work. 
e 
ONGRESS.—AlIl the amendments to the 
peace treaty offered by Senator Fall were 
defeated in the Senate on October 2. The test 
vote on the first amendment was 58 noes to 30 
ayes. The Johnson amendment, which is meant 
to assure to the United States equal represen- 
tation in the League of Nations with the British 
Empire or any other confederation of self- 
governing states, came next under discussion. 
——The Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
began hearings on the proposal to increase the 
pay of naval officers and the Appropriations 
Committee gave hearings on the plan to estab- 
lish a national budget system. 
eS 


ISTINGUISHED GUESTS. —The King 

and Queen of the Belgians were cordially 
received in New York, Boston and Buffalo, 
and then went. direct to southern California, 
giving up many of the public appearances that 
had been arranged, in consideration of the 
President’s illness. Cardinal Mercier received 
warm welcomes in New York, Baltimore and 
Boston. o 


NDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. —The con- 
ference met according to plan on October 6. 
In the absence of the President, Mr. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, called it to order. Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
was chosen permanent chairman. Against the 
protest of many delegates it was decided that 
the voting should be by groups instead of by 
individuals and that no member might intro- 
duce a subject to the conference without the 
consent of his colleagues representing capital, 
labor or the public, as the case may be. 
eo 
EACE CONGRESS.— England, France 
and Belgium have submitted to the Peace 
Conference the lists of German military officials 
whom they demand for trial.——Col. House, 
member of the American delegation to the Con- 
gress, sailed from Brest for the United States 
on October 6. ° 


ORTH DAKOTA.—The State Banking 
Board of North Dakota closed the 
Scandinavian- American Bank of Fargo on Oc- 
tober 2, on the ground that its loans, made 
chiefly to the Nonpartisan League or commer- 
cial enterprises backed by the league, were far 
in excess of the proper limit, and secured by 
insufficient collateral. Officials of the league 
denounced the action of the board as purely 
political. ° 


ACE RIOTS.— Quiet was quickly re- 


able to open several of its mills that had been 
closed. There was little disorder except in the 
vicinity of Gary, Indiana. There the demon- 
strations were sufficiently lively to call for the 
interference of uniformed troops. Gen. Wood 
was called from Omaha to take command at 
Gary. ——Judge Gary continued his testimony 
before the Congressional investigating commit- 
tee, and reiterated his refusal to arbitrate. Mr. 
W. Z. Foster, secretary of the committee in 
charge of the strike, was also called before the 
committee and questioned about his advocacy 
of revolutionary socialism.—— Serious disa- 
greements between the employing printers of 


and lockout that prevented the publication of 
many periodicals of wide circulation. ‘The situ- 
ation was the more difficult because certain 
local unions, under radical leadership, were 
openly defiant of the leaders of the interna- 
tional unions, who did not advise or support 
the strike. e 


RTUGAL.—The new president, Senhor 
Antonio José Almeida, was inaugurated 
at Lisbon on October 5. 
e 
ROHIBITION.— Norway, at a general 
plebiscite, adopted national prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of strong liquors. 
Wine and beer may still be made and used. 
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RITISH RAILWAY STRIKE.—On Oc- 
tober 5 the British government and the 
representatives of the striking railway workers 
reached a settlement and the strike came to an 
end. The government agreed to continue the 
present level of wages until September 30, 1920, 
and not to pay any railway employee less than 
51 shillings while the cost of living stands at 110 
per cent above the pre-war level. 
Ss: 
URKEY.—The ministry of Damad Ferid 
Pasha resigned on October 5; the cabinet 
that succeeds it is headed by Mustapha 
Rechid Pasha. The ministerial crisis occurred 
as a result of Damad’s failure to cope with the 
uprising of Gen. Kemal, who occupies a large 
part of Asia Minor with his troops and has 
even set up an independent government at 
Erzerum. Kemal calls himself a Nationalist; he 
is said to be a member of the Young Turk 
party, and certainly plans to arouse the ancient 
spirit of the Turks and throw off the domina- 
tion of the Entente nations, whom the Con- 
stantinople government dares not offend. 
e 
USSIA.—The counter-offensive of Adm. 
Kolchak’s army appears to be making 
progress, for it was reported during the week 
that the Reds had been driven out of Tobolsk, 


Gen. Denikine won fresh successes. He re- 
ported the capture of fifteen thousand Bolshe- 
viki and a considerable quantity of supplies in 
the vicinity of Voronszh, and another column 
of his army was said to be within thirty miles 
of the important city of Orel, which is only two 
hundred miles from Moscow. Gen. Petlura, the 


the Ukraine. ——The Poles took Dvinsk, on the 


duma, has issued a proclamation calling for the 
overthrow of the Kolchak régime and the 


Lenine fallen and in jail, and a more fanatical 


New York and their workmen led to a strike | 


which they took in September. In the south | 


Ukrainian leader, was said to have declared war | 
on Denikine, who has occupied a large part of | 





Diina River, from the Reds by assault. — | 
Ivan Yakusheff, president of the first Siberian 


meeting of a Siberian constituent assembly. — | 
Persistent but unconfirmed reports had Nikolai | 


| 
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“THE SHOE 


$520 5G 00 $FOO 3G SGOOK 102 
You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas 


shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 


shoe dealers. W.L. Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be 
produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere—they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at 
the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are . abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 
- L. Douglas sh are made by the highest i 

suilled shoemehere, under the p A ty ae 


vision of experienced men, all working an hon- 
est determination to make the best shoes for the 
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Best in the World 
$4.00$4.50 $5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon having 
W.L.Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
price stamped on 
the bottom. 











If W. L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Iilustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


157 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Guarantee— We guarantee Hanes Underwearabsolutely— 


every thread, stitch and button. 


cheerily warm and comfortable. 
just the same as Daddy’s Unions, only fleecier ! 


We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


“Just like Dad’s Union Suit!” 


Bers who wear Hanes winter weight Union Suits know what it means to be 

And, boys like Hanes best because they are 
Hanes elastic knit supplies lots 
of “give” for hard play and work; and Hanes quality stands the severest test! 





stored in Omaha, but in Elaine, Arkansas, 
disturbances continued for several days. At 
least nineteen persons, and probably several 
others, were killed. Federal troops were called 


These Union Suits cannot be equaled for wear at any price! 
Hanes snugs up mighty cozy to your neck and wrists and ankles. Their fleeci- 


ness will delight you. The closed crotch,.stays closed—that’s sure! Faultless 
workmanship, flat unbreakable seams ; lap-seam shoulders ; reinforced, non-stretch- 


terrorist named Djerzinsky in control of the | 
government at Moscow. Another report was | 
that a bomb had been exploded at a meeting | 





in and finally put a stop to the fighting. —At 
Lincolnton, Georgia, two negroes who were 
implicated in killing a deputy sheriff were 
taken by a posse and burned at the stake. 
e 
ABOR TROUBLES. —The steel strike con- 
tinued during the week. The opposing 
parties made conflicting claims, but it appeared 
to be true that some of the strikers were return- 
ing to work, and that the steel company was 


of the Moscow soviet, which killed thirteen of 
the commissaries. ° 


mained in possession of the city and its 
environs. The food blockade, which was de- 


his forces, was raised on October 4. Rome 
heard that a satisfactory settlement of the 
affair was likely to be reached shortly. 





| isle yt d’Annunzio’s army re-| 


clared against Fiume by the Italian govern- | 
ment, when D’Annunzio refused to withdraw | 


stay! 
sizes have the drop seat. 


Hanes for Men 


Shirts and Drawers. You cannot excel 
If your dealer does not have Hanes, w 





ing buttonholes ; reinforcements at every strain point ; 
Made in sizes covering ages from 2 to 16 years. 


is the standard winter underwear value. 
unbeatable at popular prices. Union Suits and 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


pearl buttons sewed on to 
Two- to four-year-old 


It is 


Hanes for warmth, comfort and long service. 
rite us at once. 


Warning to the Trade. Any garment 
offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the Hanes label. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


HE minister lingered on the doorstep 
before knocking. It was a house that he 
always entered reluctantly now. When 
parents deliberately put themselves be- 
yond the reach of comfort, it is a heart- 
breaking task to attempt to console 

them. Two years had passed since the only son of 
that household had made the Great Sacrifice. Now 
the armistice and the general hope of a secure 
peace seemed only to deepen the perpetual shadow 
on the home. Neither mother nor father could 
see one gleam of glory in the gray. The general 
rejoicing added only bitterness to their grief. 

As the minister knocked he heard a step, and a 
young soldier, home on leave, came up to the 
door—a fine, strapping, healthy lad who had seen 
much service and who had been a close friend of 
the boy those people mourned. Together they en- 
tered the house and greeted its mistress. 

Half an hour later they left it together. 

For some moments they walked in silence. Pres- 
ently the soldier remarked, “How it would hurt 
Sam to know his people had taken it like that!” 
The minister assented sadly. The boy swung round 
and looked him square in the face as he said hotly, 
“She made me feel as if I had no right to come 
home or be alive!” 

Before that day had ended, the minister called at 
another house. Briskly he approached the door 
and rang without hesitation or fear, for in this 
house a new glory seemed to dwell. 

The new spirit had come just a month before the 
armistice, when the news arrived that the only son 
and heir, a youth of brilliant promise, had been 
killed at the front. The parents had not been very 
religious until then. But when the dear form they 
loved so well had pierced “the darkling veil be- 
tween” it was as if their eyes and hearts had fol- 
lowed him. A new assurance of the spiritual world 
and a new discovery of the spiritual life became 
theirs. Of course they grieved at first, but they 
resolutely set their minds to gauge the meaning of 
his and their sacrifice, and especially were they 
careful to keep a brave smile and a hearty good 
will all through the armistice celebrations. ‘‘For,” 
they said, “it was this he died to bring about.” 

The minister remembered vividly one occasion 
when he had commiserated the father upon his loss. 
The man replied, ‘I don’t grieve now. Here am I 
almost an old man, and all my life I’ve longed to 
do something noble and definite to bless the world. 
I tell you, I envy my boy his splendid chance and 
the brave way he took it.” 

As the minister walked from the house after his 
call, there sounded solemnly and grandly in his 
soul the words: ‘‘Beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.”’ 
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POOR KATE WOODS! 


( WAS over at Kate Woods’s this morn- 
| ing,” Alma Deaton said. “Poor Kate, 

















I did feel so sorry for her!” 

“Don’t you mean poor Shirley?” 

“Of course everybody’s sorry for Shir- 
ley, having to drop college. But still, 
she just has to keep quiet till her heart gets strong 
again. It’s Kate who has the drudgery, all the 
tracking up and down stairs a hundred times a 
day. Why, she said she had been up thirty times 
this morning. She laughed over it and said she 
was getting a course in physical culture for noth- 
ing; but she looked tired out.” 

“I’ve no doubt of it; she came up twenty times 
the afternoon I was with Shirley. Have you spent 
an afternoon with her?” 

“Why, no, but —” 

“I’d advise you to before you give all your pity to 
Kate. Wild horses couldn’t drag the confession 
out of her, because she doesn’t realize it herself, 
but she’s having the time of her life. It’s ‘poor 
Shirley’ I’m sorry for.” 

‘‘Why, Jane Hale, that doesn’t sound a bit like 
you! I should think —” 

‘Don’t think till you’ve seen for yourself,” Jane 
interrupted her brusquely. 

Alma, being of an investigating nature, decided 
to take her friend’s advice. Early the next week 
she took her knitting and went over to Shirley’s 
for the afternoon. Kate, sweet and tired-looking, 
met her at the door. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said. “Shirley 
gets lonesome, I know, and I can’t be up there all 
the time. Why, to-day, if you’ll believe it, I’ve 
been up those stairs nearly forty times. You won’t 
mind—but no, I think I’d better go up first.” 

As Kate ran ahead of her guest, Shirley’s greet- 
ing did not sound appreciative. It was, “ Kate 
Woods, did you think Alma couldn’t come up 
alone?” 

“T didn’t know but you might be dozing, dear,” 
Kate answered. 

“Yes, you did, too. You know that I never ‘doze’ 
at this time,” Shirley retorted. ‘‘Please don’t come 
up again for anything till dinner time.” 

But Kate did. She came up seven times in the 
next hour—with the mail, and to see that the sun 
was not shining in Shirley’s eyes, and to tell her a 
story Mrs. Bentley had just told her, and to ask 
her if she thought the icing was thick enough, and 
what kind of jelly she should send to little Serrie 
Casey, and whether she preferred steak or a chop 
for dinner, and to change the water in her daffodil 
jar. 

“The mail was only a paper, and you could have 
pulled down the curtain at any time, and she’s been 
making icing all her life, and Mrs. Bentley’s story 
and the daffodils could have waited perfectly well, 
and I never care a rap what I have for dinner!” 
Shirley cried to Alma. ‘She wears herself out 
unnecessarily and then tells everybody how often 
she runs up and down stairs, and I just can’t help 
it!’ There were tears of mingled anxiety and vex- 
ation in Shirley’s dark eyes. 

On the way home Alma stopped at Jane Hale’s. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” she acknowledged. 
“It was ‘poor Shirley’ that I meant!” 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE TOOTH 


VERY lover of the East knows that the Sacred 
Tooth is exhibited to the faithful once every 
five years and that at other times neither 

prince nor millionaire can get a glimpse of it. But 
the traveler who in the magazine Asia describes 
the tooth and its surroundings was particularly 
fortunate, for he did not know that the festival 
occurred in the year of his visit until a Buddhist 
beggar told him that the exhibition was on the 
following day. 

The tooth, which the faithful believe to be one 
of Buddha’s, is sheltered beneath no less than 
seven ball-shaped coverings, like the dagobas that 
mark so many sacred spots, and they are removed 




















THE GEORGE WASHINGTON TEMPLE 


F all the suggested memorials to the men 
QO who fought in the great war, perhaps the 

most imposing is that which would make 
of the George Washington Memorial Temple at 
Washington a joint monument to the men of ’17 
and of ’76. The men of 1917 have finished the task 
begun by the men of 1776, and they have paid the 
debt we owed so long to France. 

The George Washington Memorial Association, 
which twenty years ago began raising money for 
a memorial to the first President, has three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in cash. Congress 
has given it an ideal site, the tract of land for- 
merly occupied by the Pennsylvania Station and 
now covered in part by the temporary buildings of 
the War Department. 

Several years ago a dozen American architects 
submitted designs, from which a committee of the 


association selected one of great beauty. The 
building will be three hundred feet wide by three 
hundred and fifty feet long. The main auditorium 
will seat not less than seven thousand persons, 
and there will be many smaller halls and more 
than one hundred reception rooms and offices. 
There are to be rooms for the perpetual use of 
certain patriotic societies, which can secure them 
for twenty-five thousand dollars. 

One wing of the building is to be the children’s 
tribute to George Washington. That wing will be 
dedicated to every kind of work devoted to child 
welfare, and every child who contributes ten cents 
may wear a button carrying the legend, ‘‘This pin 
means a brick in the Memorial Building.” 

The auditorium is to be a memorial to the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. Other 
halls in the building will hold from six hundred to 


twenty-five hundred people, and in the banquet 
hall six hundred people can be served at one time. 
The third and fourth floors will contain a museum 
and library in which precious relics and souvenirs 
and books on the art of war and histories of our 
soldiers will be preserved. 

The George Washington Memorial Temple is 
intended to meet the wish of the Father of his 
Country that Congress and the people should pro- 
mote “institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” It is intended that the structure shall 
be the meeting place of national and international 
conventions and great public-welfare gatherings. 
Nine tenths of the conventions held in Washing- 
ton are educational in character. There has never 
been an ideal place of meeting for them. That 
need will be met with what it is said will be the 
most beautiful building in the United States. 








with pomp and ceremony. The outermost and 
largest of the seven shelters, he says, is made of 
rich metal and adorned with jewels; but the sec- 
ond surpasses it in value and elaborateness, and 
the seventh is the most splendid of all. Each cov- 
ering is more beautiful and more wonderful than 
the one before it in order that each successive 
casket may be worthy of its closer proximity to 
the priceless relic, which rests on a symbolic lotus 
leaf of beaten gold. 

An attendant helped to make way for us through 
closely pressed crowds of good-natured natives, 
whose strange ringed eyes peered from beneath 
gloriously glistening hair. Everywhere the scent 
of jasmine floated in fragrant mystery. There 
seemed to be some secret harmony between the 
heavy richness of its odor and the elaborate Ori- 
ental decorations. 

When at last we reached the inner sanctum and 
gazed upon the hallowed relic, resting on the 
golden lotus leaf, we saw a piece of discolored 
ivory about two inches in length and one inch in 
breadth. It could not have come from the jaw either 
of man or of beast. Furthermore, it is well estab- 
lished that the original tooth, itself a fraud, was 
burned at Goa in the sixteenth century by the 
Portuguese archbishop in the presence of the vice- 
roy and court. Vikrama Bahu then manufactured 
the substitute that has done duty ever since. 
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USES OF THE FRENCH TURNIP 


HE Yankee soldiers in France had ingenu- 

ity as well as daring. More than once they 

got the better of the enemy by quicker 
thinking and clever contrivance. In The Last Mil- 
lion, Capt. Ian Hay gives a sprightly account of 
the way a party of Americans in the trenches 
discovered and silenced a troublesome German 
sniper. One of them had mounted a lath in a 
grooved frame and fixed a big turnip on the end of 
the lath. A trench helmet was firmly set on the 
turnip, and the inventor cautiously slid the lath 
up in the groove, until the helmet-crowned turnip 
stood some six inches above the parapet, offering 
@ goodly mark against the sky. Then, crouching 
down, he waited. 

Crack! 

A bullet shaved the top sandbag and buried 
itself in the back wall of the trench. 

“Missed!” announced Gillette calmly. ‘‘We bet- 
ter let him try again.” 

“Lower the turnip a couple of minutes first,” 
advised Boone. “A real man wouldn’t keep his 
head up there all the time.” 

Gillette complied, and waited. 

“‘What’s the big idea, Ed?” inquired Al Thomp- 
son respectfully. 

“The big idea,” replied Eddie, ‘‘is first of all to 
let that Dutchman over there drill a hole in this 
turnip. Then, if we peek through the hole, we shall 
be looking along the track of the bullet,—at this 
range it would travel on a pretty-nigh flat line,— 
and we shall see the exact place the bullet started 
from, which is what we are after. In case we don’t 
get the exact location, we will put up another 
turnip some other place in the trench and get a 
cross-bearing from that.” 

“And who,” inquired the grating voice of Mr. 
Joe McCarthy, ‘‘is the poor fish who’s gonna put 
his bean up above the parapet and peek through 
the hole?” 

Eddie Gillette forbore to reply, but with added 
dignity slid his turnip head once more into the 
enemy’s view. There was another crack, and the 
steel helmet oscillated sharply. 

“Right through the nose!” announced Eddie, 
with satisfaction. ‘‘Now, captain—quick!”’ 

Already Boone Cruttenden, crouching low, was 
applying his periscope to the hole in the back of 
the turnip. The machine-gun sergeant, stationed 
at a tiny observation loophole in a steel plate close 
by, waited eagerly for instructions. 

Boone, with his magnifying periscope, took a 
rapid observation of the constricted field of view 
afforded by the narrow tunnel through the turnip; 
then another, over the open parapet this time; 
then another, through the turnip again. He spoke 
rapidly. 

“Sergeant, do you see two stunted willows on 
the sky line, half-right?” 

“Tes; air.” 

“Below them a single small bush?” 

“Yes, sir. I got it.” 

“Well, lay a machine gun to cover the ground 
about five yards to the right of that. Call the range 
three-fifty. I guess he is somewhere around there. 
I can’t see any loophole or anything, but maybe 
he is lying right out in the open, covered in grass, 
or aut 

Crack! The conscientious artist over the way 
was growing restive at his own want of success, 
This time he chipped the top of the steel helmet. 

“That will do for this place,” said Boone. ‘Lower 
away that turnip, Gillette, and come along with 
me. We’ll take a second bearing farther along.” 





Mr. Gillette collected his paraphernalia with sol- 
emn dignity. But he unbent for a moment. 

“You see,” he observed caustically, ‘‘we don’t 
need no poor fish here, Joe McCarthy!” 

In due course asecond turnip was hoisted and 
perforated, a second bearing taken, and another 
machine gun laid. The machine-gun teams took 
station; the first cartridges were fed into the 
chambers. 

“Let ’em go the moment he snipes again,’’ was 
Boone’s order. 

A third spot was selected, and a third turnip 
exposed. This time it wagged itself provokingly, 
and the sniper responded at once. It was a beau- 
tiful shot, but it was his last. The next moment 
two converging streams of machine-gun bullets 
were spattering his lair. What happened we shall 
never know, but we were never again troubled 
from that particular spot. 
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THE JOY - VENDER 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


IOVANNI CARBONE, lame and old, 
Has a struggling bunch of balloons to hold ; 
Balloons like g ant, luscious grapes, 
With shiny skins and the roundest shapes. 
They dodge and tug to get away, 
Like children peevish of control. 


Barly and late the patient soul, 
Smiling and nodding, keeps his stand, 
On the corner where the breezes play, 
And the child parade goes by each day; 
For windmills whirl in his other hand. 
Petaled windmills of every hue 
Known to his native, opal land 
Busily, dizzily whiz and whir, 

Making rosettes of rainbow blur 

Too bewildering to be true. 

Giovanni guards the corner well; 

A kindly wizard, oe | to sell 

For a tiny bit of sordid money 

A gaudy joy, when the day is sunny. 


Flimsy joys; just pretty toys, 
Frey oye pti pretty toys. 
Except to little girls and boys 
Empty and meaningless as air! 


How babies love the foolish things! 

Ridiculous short arms they reach, 

Pout flower lips in lisping speech, 

Coaxing the wizard with wrinkled face 

To pa Log his treasure, the joys that have 
wings. 

He is willing enough, for a nickel or two— 

And what is a nickel to me or you? 

He grins and nods with an artist’s grace, 

Pleased at the children’s guileless pleasure. 

With gentle se ge he ties the strings 

To proud, small buttons; he thrusts a wand— 

A fairy wand—in a baby hand. 

“Va bene!”? Well they understand, 

And off they go to a Wonderland. 


He loves his job, the queer old chap! 

proven little 3 ye of — to him, , 
lough ragged he goes and hungry mayhap, 

He would not change his lot, if he could, 

With the grand Policeman strutting by, 

Who in his large pomposity, 

His uniform so bright and trim, 

Cannot make any day more glad, 

Pays no reward for being good; 

Only punishes those who are bad, 

Or do not act as the virtuous should. 


xiovanni Carbone! No wonder you grin, 
With your burning eyes set in parchment skin ; 
Purveyor of dreams for the Innocent, 
Maker of laughter rather than pain, 
Vender of perfect, rounded Content. 
I envy you again and again 
Your job and your bit of wonder money, 
And your breezy stand, when the day is sunny. 
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ODD ASSOCIATES 


N large collections of animals there are always 
strange friendships, but some of them seem 
particularly incongruous. In the Zoélogical 

Society Bulletin, Mr. R. L. Ditmars tells of seeing 
@ peacock vainly strutting and spreading its train 
among a number of large tortoises. He has also 
seen a large and exceptionally savage baboon 
tenderly adopt a frightened little monkey that 
had darted through the bars of the baboon’s cage 
into what for the moment seemed to be certain 
destruction. 

A most remarkable case of animal friendship 
happened during a cold spell last spring. As Mr. 
Ditmars was passing the stalls where the camels, 
llamas and alpacas are quartered, he saw a black 
alpaca taking a sun bath close to the barn wall. It 
was reclining in the familiar position of those 
animals, and Mr. Ditmars thought that he saw a 
rat peering from under the alpaca’s heavy coat. 
To make sure, he extended his hand to the alpaca 
as if offering it food. The animal got up, and a rat 
darted from beneath it and scurried under the 
barn. The alpaca advanced a few steps, then 





stopped and deliberately shook itself like a dog 
coming out of the water. When it repeated the 
process more vigorously, three rats that had been 
clinging beneath its heavy coat tumbled to the 
pavement. The alpaca then walked up to the fence. 
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SCARED TO DEATH 


HAT the villagers of India are sometimes, 

in the full meaning of the word, mortally 

afraid of tigers, the following incident goes 
far to prove. While traveling in the Tappu Kanve, 
which until recent years was infested with robbers 
and wild beasts, says Mr. Chanappa in the Wide 
World Magazine, I struck the trail of a caravan 
and decided to halt. It was about noon, and some 
of my men had gone down to the stream to fetch 
water, when suddenly there was a wild commotion, 
and they came running back, shouting, “Tiger! 
Tiger! Sahib!” 

Taking our rifles, Abdalla and I entered the 
jungle in the hope of bagging the quarry. We 
wandered about for some time, but we failed to 
see anything of the tiger, and eventually we re- 
turned to the camp. Then I learned that one of 
the men had not come back. I was on the point 
of going out to hunt for him when he came stag- 
gering in. 

“Sahib,” he said, “there is a man in the jungle 
holding a stick and kneeling down, and a tiger 
standing in front of him.” 

We got him to lead the way, and after ten min- 
utes’ walk we finally came out into some stubble 
and saw a remarkable sight. Sure enough, there 
was a man kneeling in the very act of firing a gun, 
and a tiger stalking him only a few yards away. As 
we appeared, the great cat bounded off; but when 
Abdalla fired and hit him in the shoulder, he then 
turned and faced us, and we finished him with a 
second shot. 

The man, we then discovered, was dead. He must 
have died of sheer fright. Yet he had remained 
in the same position, and we concluded that his 
dilated eyes must have intimidated the tiger and 
have kept him at a distance. 
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GERMAN GOLF 


NE day about a year after the beginning of 
the war a German officer appeared at a pri- 
vate golf course near Ghent, which had just 

been reopened, and asked to play. He was in- 
formed that the grounds were private, says a con- 
tributor to the World’s Work, and not open to the 
public. He stormed and threatened, but players 
and caddies refused to accompany him, “It is an 
English game,” he said, “and I wish to know it.” 
Then he ordered the players to hand him clubs and 
balls, and left, carrying them with him. 

. A few days later he returned with two soldiers 
in boots and helmets to serve as caddies. When- 
ever he hit the ball they ran after it and, placing 
themselves at salute, one on each side of it, indi- 
cated to their chief by a slight inclination of the 
head where the ball rested. But his game was so 
ridiculous that he himself perceived it and went 
away, and never reappeared. 
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A MIND READER 


CCORDING to Reedy’s Mirror, Gen. Pershing 
likes to tell the following story, which all 
soldiers will enjoy: 

I was standing near headquarters tent when I 
noticed that a certain captain who was standing 
hear by was accustomed, every time a private 
saluted him, to answer the salute with military 
precision, but to follow it up with the words, ‘The 
same to you.” 

Finally I called him over and asked, “Captain, 
why do you say ‘The same to you,’ every time you 
return the salute of a private?” 

- The captain grinned. “It’s this way, general: I 
was a private once myself, and I know what they 


say under their breath every time they salute an 
officer.” 
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A TRIFLE LOW 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Du Pont Magazine 
A bids fair to follow in the steps of that cele- 
brated sportsman, Baron Munchausen. I 
went into the field one day to try gunning, he says. 
The only game I could find was an immense flock 
of crows, I should say as many as ten thousand. 
Slowly I crawled up to them. When I was not 
more than four rods away, the crows rose in @ 
solid mass, and I fired both barrels. 

How many do you think I killed? Not one! But 
when I went out with my brother to discover the 
results of my shot we picked up no less than four 
bushels of legs. You see I had shot a little under. 
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HER DRESS 


BY LAURA A. PRATT 


Mother Nature wears a dress 


All trimmed with grass and flowers ; 


When it gets a dusty stain, 
She washes it with showers. 
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HOW MARY ANNE SAVED 
THE DAY 
BY ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 
bi KNOW a secret,’’ said Tom, ‘‘and at 

] last I can tell it. Mrs. Brower’s going to 

give a farewell surprise party for the 
boarders to-morrow night!’’? The young board- 
ers at Mrs. Brower’s mountain cottage—six of 
them—gave a cheer. 

‘*And I’ve thought of a way we can help,’’ 
Tom went on. ‘‘We’ll go into the woods and 
gather hemlock to decorate the house. That 
will be a surprise party for Mrs. Brower.’’ 

The children all loved Mrs. Brower, and so 
they cheered again, partly for her sake and 
partly at the thought of a frolic in the woods. 

‘*We mustn’t go far, of course,’’ said Tom, 
who was always the ringleader. ‘‘ And we 
must leave the very youngest ones behind. ’’ 

The very youngest were Mary Anne Plum- 
mer, aged five, and her cousin, John, who was 
only two. John was too young to mind being 
left at home, but Mary Anne’s lip trembled. 

‘*T am not very young,’’ she begged. 

The other children looked at her critically. 
**She is not very old,’’ they said. 

‘* Her legs are weak and wabbly,’’ Tom 
declared. ‘‘She couldn’t hold out an hour; and 
besides, what good would she be?’’ 

Mary Anne lifted pleading eyes. ‘‘I will 
wear my watch,’’ she said, ‘‘and tell when 
it’s time to come home.’’ 

At that all the others burst out laughing. 
Mary Anne did not have any watch. 

‘* I’m sorry,’’ said Tom kindly, ‘‘ but it 
wouldn’t be best for you to go, Mary Anne.’’ 

That afternoon the other children, Tom and 
Hilda Moyer, Dorrie Beale and Hugh Starr, 
went into the woods. They went quietly, be- 
cause the hemlock must be a surprise. 

‘* Don’t you tell,’’ they cautioned Mary 
Anne. Mary Anne shook her head. 

They had not gone more than twenty yards 
into the woods when they caught sight of 
something white moving through a thicket. 

‘It’s Mary Anne Plummer,’’ said Dorrie 
Beale. ‘‘She’s made up her mind to come.’’ 

‘*You ought to be ashamed of yourself!’’ 
Tom said severely. 

Mary Anne screwed up her eyes. To tell the 
truth, she was proud of herself. She had not 
cried when the thorns in the thicket scratched 
her legs, —those same legs that Tom had called 
wabbly,—and she was determined to keep up. 

Tom had a little hatchet with him, and he 
cut down small branches from the hemlock 
trees, which his companions piled in a feathery 
heap. Mary Anne dragged branches with the 
rest, puffing and blowing as she went. 

They were all so busy that they were taken 
completely by surprise when a hard shower 
came up. They rushed about looking for shel- 
ter, but it did not take Tom long to find a 
narrow place between two large rocks, The 
girls ran into the opening, while the boys piled 
hemlock boughs above it for a roof. There 
they all stayed snug and dry while the shower 
lasted. It rained so long that by the time the 
children came out of their house the hemlock 
was too wet to handle. Tom decided that the 
best thing to do was to leave it in a pile between 
the rocks, and hurry back for it the next morn- 
ing after breakfast. 

‘*Now we’ll go home!’’ he said, with a sharp 
glance at the darkening sky. 

But going home was not an easy matter. 
The children had scurried round at such a rate 
that they were all mixed up about the direc- 
tions. Not one of them had the slightest idea 
which way they had come—not even Tom. They 
tried several directions, but each time they had 
to turn back. Worse still, it was growing dark. 
Dorrie and Hilda looked at Tom with big eyes. 

‘*Oh, why don’t you know the way, Tom ?’’ 
they asked. 

‘*T know Mrs. Brower’s is south of here,’’ 
Tom said sturdily. 

Dorrie and Hilda brightened. ‘‘Then let’s 
walk south!’’ they said. 

Tom did not move. ‘‘How do I know where 
south is, you foolish girls?’’ he asked. The 
girls hung their heads. How, indeed? 

‘‘Tf the sun would come out,’’ Tom said, ‘‘I 
might be able to tell where the west is. ’’ 

‘‘T know what time it is, anyway,’’ Hugh 
said. ‘‘It’s supper time, I know by stomach. ’’ 

‘*T can tell what time it is,’’ piped up Mary 
Anne Plummer, but the children did not notice 
her. They thought she was merely echoing 
what the others said. 

“I wish we did know the time,’’ Hilda 
remarked. 

‘I can tell you,’? Mary Anne piped again. 
She was tugging now at the neck of her dress. 
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ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 








SWING HIGH, SWING LOW! 
ALL THE BIRDS ARE SINGING; 
FIELDS ARE GREEN; WHERE LAY 

THE SNOW 
THE VIOLETS ARE ALL ABLOW — 
SWING TO AND FRO! 


SWING TO AND FRO! 
ALL THE BEES ARE HUMMING; 
THE SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE 
BRANCHES’ SHADE 
CHECKS WITH GOLD THE MOSSY 
GLADE — 
SWING HIGH, SWING LOW! 








SWINGING SONG 


BY MARY STANTON 
BOUTWELL 


SWING LOW, SWING HIGH! 
CRIMSON LEAVES ARE FALLING; 
RUSTLING WINDS IN TREE 

TOPS SIGH, 
SING OF SUMMER DAYS GONE 
ByY= 
SWING LOW, SWING HIGH! 


SWING TO AND FRO! 
WINTER SNOWS ARE DRIFTING; 
FLAKES ARE FALLING, ONE BY 

ONE; 
NOW THE YEAR IS NEARLY 
DONE — 
SWING HIGH, SWING LOW! 














‘‘Who wants to know the time?’’ Tom said 
gloomily. ‘‘Z want to know which is north 
and which is south. If we could find that out, 
we'd be all right. ’”’ 

The four older children turned and gazed 
longingly into the dark woods. When they 
turned back, Dorrie cried, ‘‘Oh, look what 
Mary Anne has!’’ 

Mary Anne was standing in the centre of 
the group gazing at something in her hand. 

‘* It’s half past fifteen o’clock,’’ she said 
importantly, ‘‘by my watch.’’ 

‘*Well, she has got a watch, sure enough!’’ 
one of the older girls cried. ‘‘She had it on a 
string round her neck, under her apron.’’ 

Hugh peered over her shoulder. ‘‘It isn’t a 
watch,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t know what it is.’’ 

Tom walked over to Mary Anne. When he 
saw what was hanging round her neck he 
gave a spring toward her and grabbed it. 

‘*T know what it is!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s a com- 
pass! Now we can find our way home!’’ 

The other children gathered round while he 
explained that the little needle under the glass 
case always pointed north. 

‘*And so if we go in the other direction, ’’ 
said Hilda, ‘‘we’re bound to get home. ’’ 

A minute or two later they were plunging 
through the woods behind Tom. 

‘* Where did you get the compass, Mary 
Anne?”? asked Hugh, turning back. 

‘¢ It’s a watch,’’ said Mary Anne, as she 
tucked her treasure back under her damp 


pinafore. ‘‘Mr. Brower found it in the hall 
closet and gave it to me. And now I always 
know what time it is.’’ 

The others did not laugh. They felt too 
grateful to Mary Anne. 

‘*She was some good, after all,’’ said Dorrie. 

‘‘She certainly was,’’ admitted Tom. He 
led the little company suddenly into the open 
at the edge of the woods. ‘‘Yonder is the 
house!’’ he cried. ‘‘Hurrah!’’ 


od 


STRAIGHT HAIR AND 
CURLS 


BY ANNE MADISON 


EFORE Milly and Molly Gray had been 
B a week at their grandfather’s home, 
they decided that Pucker, the tenant’s 
donkey, was the most beautiful animal on the 
farm. He was so small that they could mount 
him without any trouble at all, and so gentle 
that they rode him all over the place. Mr. 
Allen, his owner, had called him Pucker, 
because of a queer little frown in his forehead. 
The girls were twins, and their real names 
were Mildred and Mary. They were almost 
| exactly alike; even Pucker did not know one 
from the other. But there was one big differ- 
ence: Milly’s dark hair was curly, and Molly’s 
dark hair was straight. That was the only way 
strangers could tell them apart. It was very 








hard on Molly not to have pretty ringlets like 
her sister’s. Every time she looked at Milly 
she felt dissatisfied with her own hair. Once or 
twice she shed tears over it. 

‘*Never mind,’’ kind Mr. Allen would say, 
trying to vomfort her, ‘‘your face is just as 
good as Milly’s, now ain’t it, Molly ?’’ 

At that, Molly would have to laugh. ‘‘ But 
I don’t like old straight hair,’’ she would sigh. 
‘*T want nice twisty curls, you see.’’ 

Mr. Allen’s answer was always the same. 
‘*Now, look here, both of you,’’ he would say. 
‘*It ain’t what’s on your head that counts, it’s 
what’s in your heart. Now remember that!’’ 

The autumn after that the twins both had 
fever. After they were well enough to sit up 
their hair began to come out. Oddly enough, 
when it came back, it came different: tight little 
curls grew all over Molly’s head, and Milly’s 
hair was perfectly straight! The doctor said 
that often happened after fever, but the two 
little girls could hardly believe their eyes. 

Molly was very proud of her new curls, 
though she could not help feeling sorry for her 
sister. Milly was cheerful, however. ‘‘Only,’’ 
she said solemnly, ‘‘I don’t feel like myself, 
and that’s the truth !’’ 

Milly did not grow strong very fast, and so in 
March it was decided to send her to her grand- 
father’s for the rest of the year. Molly was to 
stay at home and keep on going to school. 

The first question Milly asked when she 
reached the farm was, ‘‘Where is Pucker?’’ 

““Oh, Pucker’s all right,’’ her grandfather 
answered. ‘‘Mr. Allen moved away, and he 
left Pucker in charge of the new tenant, so 
you haven’t lost him.’’ 

Milly raced down to the Barney house. She 
found her little friend grazing in the yard. 

Mr. Barney came out of the house and looked 
at her rather hard. ‘‘Guess you’re the one, all 
right,’’ he said half to himself. ‘‘Come after 
your donkey ?’’ he asked. 

Milly was puzzled. ‘‘He isn’t mine,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I just wish he were!’’ 

‘*Well, he is,’’ said Mr. Barney. ‘‘I clean 
forgot to tell your grandfather, but this donkey 
was left here for you, and for nobody else. ’’ 

Milly gave a squeal of delight and threw her 
arms round Pucker’s shaggy neck. 

‘*The last thing Mr. Allen says to me,’’ Mr. 
Barney went on, ‘‘he says, ‘I’ll get you to 
take care of this animal and turn him over to 
that straight-haired grandchild of Mr. Gray’s.’ 
And I promised, and here he is.’’ 

Milly’s face fell. ‘‘Oh!’’ she said. ‘‘I’m— 
I’m not the one. ’’ 

‘*What’s the matter?’? demanded Mr. 
Barney, astonished. ‘‘Ain’t your hair straight 
as a string?’’ 

Milly’s hand flew to her head. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
said soberly, ‘‘but all the same —’’ 

Without finishing the sentence she turned 
and went flying home. 

As she ran, one thought kept turning over 
and over in her mind: Pucker was really 
Molly’s. Mr. Allen had always felt so sorry 
for Molly about her hair; he had done this to 
comfort her, of course. It was Molly’s donkey ; 
that was so plain to Milly that even when she 
shut her eyes she could still see it. 

But there was one hope left. Maybe Mr. 
Allen had heard about the twins’ queer- 
behaving hair. Perhaps, after all, it was her- 
self that he was sorry for! 

She hurried to find her grandfather. ‘‘Did 
you tell Mr. Allen about the way that my hair 
swapped places with Molly’s?’’ she asked. 
**Did you, granddad ?”’ 

Mr. Gray laughed. ‘‘No, I didn’t,’’ he said. 
‘*T wanted to see if he’d get you twins mixed 
when you came back.’’ 

Milly turned and walked quickly to the end 
of the porch, where she stood staring into the 
green vines, thinking. She thought of Pucker 
with his cunning frown and his shaggy, com- 
fortable back. She thought of Molly, straight- 
haired no longer, but with a headful of pretty 
curls; and of her own hair, ‘‘straight as a 
string.’’ Then she thought of something Mr. 
Allen used to say over and over: ‘‘It’s not 
what’s on your head, it’s what’s in your 
heart. ’’ 

‘*And it’s in my heart,’’ Milly said aloud, 
‘that he meant Pucker for Molly.’’ Then she 
marched back to the other end of the porch and 
told her grandfather the whole story. Grand- 
father agreed, though he looked sorry, that 
there was only one thing to do. 

Two day’s later Molly received a letter. 
There were one or two queer-looking blots on 
the last page. 

‘*Mr. Allen went away,’’ the last sentence 
read, ‘‘and he left Pucker hear for you. Grand- 
dad says we can ship him home by frate.’’ 

At the end of another two days a letter 
came for Milly. 

‘*Father says donkys don’t travel well by 
| frate,’’ it ran. ‘‘He is going to buy me a Mal- 
| tese kitten. You may keep Pucker for your 
own. P. S. You ought to have him to pay you 

for not having any curls.’’ 

Milly gave a joyous shout. 

‘*Oh, I’m so pleased! I’d rather have Pucker 
than curls a yard long!’’ she cried. 
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OOT at the football 
game!— dance at the 
house party! Relieve hoarse- 
ness, and the first slight 
sign of a cough or cold with 
Dean’s Mentholated Cough 


Drops. 
where. 


Get them any- 


Dean Medicine Company 


pEANS 


MENTHOLATED 


Why Hens Won’t Lay 
When Eggs 
Are High Priced 


They miss the green of a summer 
diet, they become lazy laggards, 
have not the vitality to molt quickly, 


or digest properly the usual feed. They lack the 
ability to exercise, and eat and drink what you give 
them without relish. Laymore, the greatest Egg 
Tonic, persists in making layers out of winter lag- 
gards. It adds to their vitality, sharpens their appe- 
tite, and tenes up the laying organs without force 
or injury. 
Two full packages is sufficient for 100 
hens three months, and cost but $1.00 
(delivery charges and war tax paid). Guaranteed 
to give results or money refunded. Write today to 
ayer’s Hatchery, 213 First Ave. N., Route 25, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for these two packages, and it 
is not necessary to send any money with the order. 
Simply say, “I'll pay when the packages arrive,” 
and delivery charges will be paid. 


For itching 
skins use > 


Resinol Ointment and 
Resinol Soap sold by all 
druggists. Prescribed by 
doctors for twenty years. 
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Rugby Football 


Made of strong leather, dressed with special 
reference to its durability. D&M make. 
Regulation size and stitched with waxed 
thread. This makes an excellent practice 
ball. The bladder is of the best rubber. This 
Ball will give satisfaction in every particular. 
. Infiater included for 35 cents extra. 


HOW TO GET IT 


Send as $2.50 for one NEW geneity sub- 
seription (not your own) for The Youth's 
Companion, with 90 cts. extra, and we will 
send you the Rugby Football, postpaid; 
or sold for $2.25, postpaid. 

NOTE. The Football is offered only to present 

Companion subscribers to pay them for getting 

a NEW subscription. 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
0 obnoxious 





sent on trial. i 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is a4 a year, in advance, 
including postage papas to any address in the 
United States or.Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Dratt. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
ged paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 





Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
a 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








OBESITY 


T is not necessary to define obesity, for 
everyone is familiar with examples of 
it among his acquaintances yet it is 
well to say that, instead of being an evi- 
dence of good health and perfect diges- 
tion, it is a disease, or the result of a 

disease. It is a sign that there is something wrong 
with metabolism, or the process of assimilating 
nourishment and rejecting waste. If you study 
the ancestors or relatives of the obese, you usu- 
ally will find that two other diseases, gout and 
diabetes, have occurred more or less frequently 
among them. Those two are also diseases of me- 
tabolism and appear to be nearly related to obe- 
sity, perhaps alternating with it in succeeding 
generations. 

What determines whether a man with an inher- 
ited tendency to one of those affections shall suffer 
from one rather than either of the others is still 
more or less a mystery. It is often said that the 
use of alcohol and of sugar and starchy foods, 
overeating in general, and a sedentary life, are 
apt to lead to obesity; but they apparently lead 
also to gout, and if they do not cause diabetes 
they aggravate it. This much we do know, how- 
ever: by avoiding starchy foods, sweets and alco- 
hol, by eating only a moderate amount and by 
exercising regularly, you can help greatly to check 
the fat-making process and so reduce your weight. 
Those methods are the basis of most of the sys- 
tems for getting rid of a superabundance of fat; 
and all of them, including the well-known banting 
system, are more or less efficacious ; but they must 
be followed only under the supervision of a physi- 
cian, for if not done scientifically and with the 
observance of proper precautions they may seri- 
ously injure the health or indirectly cause death. 

In reducing fat it is as important to increase 
the breathing capacity, which in turn increases 
the oxidation of the tissues, as it is to diet. Breath- 
ing capacity is increased by exercising in the open 
air and by suitable breathing exercises. One form 
of obesity is owing to some defect in one or more 
of the glands of internal secretion, such as the 
pituitary gland, the thyroid or the pancreas. That 
defect, if it is recognized, often can be lessened 
by administering preparations of the defective 
gland or glands. ° 


THE CASE OF NANCY RAVENEL 
AND MISS WILLA 


Ka HAT on earth is the matter, Nancy 
Ravenel? You look as if you were 
trying to solve all the problems of 
the universe in a lump!” 

Nancy, still frowning, turned her 
dark glance upon her friend. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I’m only trying to solve one 
of them—how to find something to give Miss Willa 
James that she won’t give to somebody else almost 
before I am out of her front yard! It just makes 
me mad, clear downright mad, Laura! Everybody 
knows that Miss Willa hasn’t any more to live on 
than a mouse; you can see to look at her that she 
never has half enough to eat. And as for her clothes! 
And she just loves pretty things. You should see 
the way she touches a bit of fine linen or nice lace. 
And yet, when you work and work to give her 
something like that— something that belongs to 


























her by every right in the world—then, as I say, | 


almost before your back is turned she goes trotting 
out to carry it to somebody else. If I gave her a 








BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 











LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 


All druggists; Soap 25. Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25, 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston."’ ,. 











When you want 
BOYS AND GIRLS! visices tine 
extra money, we are good people to write to. Our 
packets of CHRISTMAS TAGS, CARDS, SEALS, etc., 
— like hot cakes. Addre 
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silk dress with her monogram woven all through 

| the silk, she’d find somebody else with the same 
initials before I got back home again.” 

| ‘Nancy, you tender-hearted old fraud, why do 

| you want to give things to Miss Willa anyway?” 

| This time Nancy’s stare was so bewildered that 
she forgot to frown. 

| “ Why? Because I love her, of course. What 

| other reason could there possibly be?”’ 

| “You don’t need to tell me that. But sometimes 

motives are mixed. You’re sure it isn’t at all to 

give yourself the pleasure of giving her things?” 

“Certainly not!” Nancy retorted. But the denial 
did not ring as clear as she meant it to ring; she 
began to see what was coming. 

“Then—why not let her do with your gift what 
will give her the most pleasure?” 

‘“‘T suppose,” said Nancy in fine scorn, “ you 
would suggest as particularly appropriate an out- 
fit for a little boy—trousers and shoes and cap.” 

“Splendid!” Laura responded mischievously. 
“It would exactly suit Benny Beach. You’re com- 
ing on, Nancy Ravenel!” 





| And Laura, looking tactfully out of the window, 
smiled to herself. 
eS 


|A NEW USE FOR A USEFUL BOOK 


MAN who entered a post office hurriedly to 
find an address in a telephone directory, 
says the Portland Telegram, found a lady 

studying the book with great intentness. He waited 
patiently for a while, but she seemed to get no 
nearer the object of her search, and finally he 
ventured to say: 

“If you are in no great hurry, madam, would 
you be so kind as to allow me to glance in that 


Ask your the red stove | book for just a moment ?’’ 
Storekeeper for STOVINK | “Oh, certainly,” replied the lady. “I was just 


looking it over to find a pretty name for my baby.” 


remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. | 








Nancy deigned no reply beyond a scornful sniff. | 
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WRIGLEYS 


Flavor for — 
every taste 
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sealed air-tight and 


impurity-proof, in the wax- 
wrapped, safety packages. 


Be sure fo get 





WRIGLEYS 


because it is supreme 
in quality. 
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Youthful Energy 
Requires Sweets 
The sweetness of 


the ready-to-eat 
cereal food —— 


Grape:Nuts 


never disturbs digestion, for it 
is due to self~developed sugar 
from the grains, and is quickly 
and healthfully absorbed. 


“Theres a Reason” 
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Metal Hot-Water Bottle 


The Bostonia Metal Hot-Water Bottle is practically indestructible. It never leaks. 
It cannot be punctured by careless handling. It will last a lifetime, as it is scien- 
tifically made to meet expansion and contraction and has every feature of the 
perfect metal bottle. A detachable swinging Handle for convenience in filling and 
carrying and a soft flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. Finished in a hand- 
some highly polished nickel plate. Capacity 3 pints. 


HOW TO GET IT. Send 2s $2-50 for one NEW yearly 


* subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 45 cents extra, and we will send you the 
Metal Hot-Water Bottle, postpaid ; or sold for $1.50, postpaid. 


NOTE. The Bottle is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them for getting a NEW subscription. 
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Then each dweller in suitable situations by the 
sea could have his own flock of these beautiful 
birds, and it would be a common experience to see 
the female, in her modest dress of shaded and pen- 
ciled brown, and the male, in his striking raiment 
of jet-black and cream and snow-white, delicate 
EIDER DUCKS sea green and navy blue. The cooing notes of the 
HE treatment of that magnificent duck, the | mating pairs would again resound over the waters, 
eider, along our Atlantic Coast, says Dr. | and, best of all to the practical-minded, the birds 
Charles W. Townsend in the Auk, is rapidly | would pay well for their protection by gifts of eggs 
leading to its extermination. In Maine the eiders | and of valuable down. 
have been reduced to a few pairs, and at present 





there are very few of them breeding on the Nova sg 
Scotia coast. Their numbers are also pitifully 
reduced on the Newfoundland coast, and in Lab- FROST - PROOF CORN ¥ 


NDIAN corn represents one of the great 
achievements of those primitive planters, the 
North American Indians. It came originally 
from southern Mexico, where it was eaten by the 
Mayan tribes, says a contributor to Popular Me- 


rarely seen. 

It is natural that the fishermen and the Indians 
should destroy them, for eider eggs are delicious 
eating, and the flesh of the birds—at least, of the 


a po ph gn: yn genes gong oe chanics, and at first it was nothing but a coarse 
these people are killing the goose that lays the | ,.a>5 on whieh were tiny ears that resembled the 


golden eggs, and where such methods prevail the . ’ j ; . 
time is not far distant when the eider duck will be top of a gpent stalk. Each grasp hed Keown husk. 


° 
: The plant is essentially tropical, and although it M k d S t 
no more. ‘ ; : has grown for centuries in the Temperate Zone, a Cc l n aws a n we a e r S 
There is no reason why the eider, which fur- it is still sensitive to frost. aa 
nishes the valuable eider down of commerce, | “phe tribes of North America saw the possibil- meet every Boy’s ambitions for garments with style as well as 


should not be made a source of valuable income, | ;,; : sod ti : : : eae ° : f 
without any reduction of its natural abundance. | Wes Of the, rahe indienne re warmth and serviceability. Up-to-the-minute in cut and person- 


rador, where they formerly swarmed, they are now I 
99 





The principle of conservation can be applied as | further, the corn of the present day is practically ality. Patrick Products are made and tailored as smart and trim 
well to the eider as to a forest. In Norway prac-| a, it came from the hand of the Indians who for Boys and Youths as they are for Men and Women 

tical conservation of the eider has been successful. adapted and modified it to various sections of the - 7 - 
All along the coast, where the bird is protected by country by a process of natural selection. ' There is no other cloth just like Patrick 


law throughout the year, the eider is now exceed- For many years it was believed that in the Da- 
ingly common and very tame. The inhabitants take kotas and in much of the Northwest it was impos- 
great care of the breeding birds, which often enter sible for white farmers to grow corn beeause of 
their houses to find suitable nesting places, and the frost. But observing that, notwithstanding the 
instances have occurred in which the fisherman climate ‘the Mandan Indians of the north were 
vacated his bed in order not to disturb the female raising corn successfully, men of science studied 
eider, which had selected his resting place as a the agricultural methods of the Mandans and dis- 
quiet corner wherein to raise her young. In one covered that for centuries the farmers of the tribes 
home the cooking had to be done in a temporary selecting their seed each year from the stalks that 
kitchen while a fanciful bird remained in posses- showed no effects of frost, had been creating a 
sion of the fireplace. , corn that is hardy, but that is so stunted that it is 


Eider down not only is extremely light and elas- : ae . pe 
‘ ols ; more like a shrub than like the familiar plant of 
tie but also is one of the poorest conductors of more southern latitudes. 


heat. It is therefore an ideal substance for pre- 


Cloth. It is essentially a north country 
fabric, made from the thick, long-fibre 
wool of “sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


Identified by the Patrick Label. Look 
for it. It means that the garment is 
made of the famous north country wool. 
On all Patrick Products—Greatcoats, 
Mackinaws, Sweaters, Blankets, Robes, 
Caps and Stockings. 

If your dealer does not carry Patrick 


Products write us and we will direct 
you to one who does. We have two 


























serving warmth, and is the best material for cov- ee books which we will send free—our ’ 
erlets, puffs and cushions. Its money value is high, catalog showing all styles and the 
and there is always a demand for it in the markets A CASE FOR AN ALIENIST Patrick-Duluth colers true to life, 


and our book by Elbert Hubbard, 
“Bigger Than Weather.”’ 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


No. 2 Ave. J 
Duluth, Minnesota 


of the world. In 1913 the retail price in Boston of ; ah 
well-cleaned Iceland or Norwegian eider down AN a concert in London, declares a British con- 


seni n 2tp ntti aint 


was fourteen dollars a pound. It is probable that temporary, a girl once sang a song that 
each nest furnishes from an ounce to an ounce asked, in the first line of the chorus, “I 
and a third of down; therefore twelve to sixteen | wonder if he’ll miss me?” She sang it with more 
nests or breeding females are needed for each | force than expression or sweetness; in fact, she 
pound. Even if the producer receives only one | was slightly off the key. As she finished the first | 
half of the retail price, he could count on fifty | stanza there was a restless shuffling of feet and a 
cents a season from each breeding female in his | subdued buzz of voices. 
eider fold. The second stanza did not add to the interest, but 
Imagine the pleasure as well as the profit that | it increased the noise. When she reached the 
could be obtained along the coast of Labrador, | chorus in safety, however, and once more noisily 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Maine if these | inquired, “I wonder if he’ll miss me?” a man in | 
birds were protected and were gradually induced | the gallery called out, “If he does, he never ought 
to flock and to nest about the habitations of man. | to be trusted with a gun again!” 


is $54" 7 AEE AY 
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from Sheep that thrive in the Snow’ 
NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


EQUAL TO EVERY REQUIREMENT 
The New Companion Sewing Machine is equal to every requirement of home sewing. It is 
with complete set of best attachments and will yield equally good results whether the 


work be the finest tucking on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to sewing 
on heavy suitings. 


Try it Three Months Before Deciding. Our plan makes it possible for you to try this high- 
machine in your home for three months = deciding. If not satisfactory we refund your 
money and take back machine at our expense. Full particulars sent upon request. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our coer system of selling direct from factory to home 
effects a ae saving for each — We offer a choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, 
electric guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, and pay all freight 
charges to your nearest freight station. A post-card request brings you our free illustrated booklet 
and attractive terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Modern King Canute | eer 


The people who lived in the costs just as certainly as has 
good days of the wise King every business and every 
Canute thought he had the family. 
power to make the ocean re- 
cede at a mere word of com- 


mand. Today the Bell Tele- 





























The one source of revenue 
of the Bell Company is the 


h : , price you pay for service. If 
phone Company finds itself in jh, price. fails to cover fair 


a position not unlike that of wages and necessary materials, 


the ancient king. Its mere jhen both you and your tele- 
word will not hold back an phone company must suffer. 


ocean of expense. 
- For one year the Bell Com- 


Rigid economy and the most pany was under Government 
modern methods of operation control. —The Government an- 
have made it possible for the alyzed methods and costs; and 
Bell Company to keep its rates _ established the present rates as || —_—_—_— DAA 
at a far lower level than that of | just. All the Bell Company || LOOK HERE, BOYS: This, set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport_ pictures by well 


“ah 7 ss - " known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x 12, 
the commodities which it must asks is a rate sufficient to pro- in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 


e " ‘ e e We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on re- 
use in construction and upkeep. vide satisfactory service to SPECIAL OFFER: xi"0t $100 Yor ¢ years subscription to THE NATIONAL 
B t it h f ] h ee * f b. ee SORTSMAR, : — mesreine a of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 

. stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, nae ae wT qecingindy | 
uti as felt the rising tide o every subscri r rifles, Min ny fishing tackle, camp outfits, best - o to ORDER BLANK 

go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints } National Sportsman Magazine, 

pad —_ , ry 4 tells 1 how to —- | 225 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. | 

and fis ow to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- , ; p —_ ” 
" AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY bearing animals, how to start and run a gun of rifle club, } scripijon tothe Nuisonal Spoztmnan aid | 
and a lot of other things you want to know a t. h f it ic 28. 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES Show your Dad thie offer and he will be ‘aoa to chip in } on .gcaeamatadala casas 
with you because he will enjoy the National Sportsman as | aan... , — | 
much as you will. | Address .... 
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CREAM OF WHEAT FOR “SAIL”’ 
Painted by K. R. Wireman for Cream of Wheat Company Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat Company 
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A STORM THAT UNDERSTOOD 
ITS BUSINESS 


BY HERBERT RIDDELL 

















trolling for bluefish in my twenty-foot 

catboat all one September day, in the 
Great Point ‘‘rips’’ off Nantucket. We got 
only four or five fish; and. Jimmy was disap- 
pointed. Jimmy did not own a boat, and he 
went fishing with anyone who might want him 
as a mate. In return for his work he received 
a share of the fish. He lived with an uncle who 
had difficulty in supporting himself. 

The sun was low, and the east wind was 
dying away as we headed the boat round the 
point into the bay. 

‘*That’s a queer-looking cloud, ’’ said Jimmy, 
eying a broom-like mass of vapor that hung 
high over the sun. 

‘*T guess it only means a wind out to the 
westward, ’’ said I. 

We ran into the bay and anchored about a 
mile offshore from the bend of the bay. Great 
Point lay to the northeast of us; and beyond 
the point was the open sea. We planned to fish 
again early in the morning. 

After a supper of pilot bread, and coffee made 
on a kerosene stove, we talked of nothing in 
particular and watched the shadows of the 
lantern play on the cabin timbers. I knew 
from experience that Jimmy had something on 
his mind that he wanted to say—something 
about the weather. 

‘tT hope the anchor rope is good, ’’ he finally 
said with some hesitation. ‘‘ They have south- 
erly gales here that blow off the land.’’ 

My anchor rope was not what it should have 
been, and I knew it. 

We went out into the standing room to have 
a look at the weather before turning in. The 
wind was soft and fragrant with the clean 
smell of beach sand and cedar trees; and the 
stars were shining bright. 

“Oh, no!l’’ I said. ‘‘There’s no storm com- 
ing to-night.’’ Butall the while I was thinking 
of what the clerk at the weather station had 
told me that morning about low barometer. It 
had fallen during the previous night. 

We were soon comfortable in our canvas 
sleeping bags, listening to the slapping of the 
halyards and the quick song of the pennant 
beating time at the masthead. I dreamed I 
was playing football. As I was about to score 
a touchdown, the opposing full back swooped 
down in a balloon and lifted me high above 
the field. ‘‘ Foul, foul!’’ I shouted; and I could 
hear the crowd shout with me. Then I felt 
some one shaking me. 

‘Wake up, wake up, wake up quick!’’ 

I could see Jimmy before me in the dim 
light. 

**Tt’s a souther,’’ he said. 

We went outside. Ragged, worried-looking 
clouds were flying northward before the early 
morning moon. Waves were hurrying past 
with torn, white fringes. As the boat swung 
in the gale, the short, sharp seas tumbled 
against the weather bow, scattering aft like 
crushed ice. As we stood looking, the boat 
reared and fell away from the wind ; the anchor 
rope had parted. 

‘*Steer for the point!’’ yelled Jimmy as he 
threw himself against the tiller to swing the 
boat round before the wind. 

We could plainly see the sandy cliffs a short 
distance away in the broken moonlight. The 
Great Point light was beaming as unconcern- 
edly as ever. It seemed strange for the moment 
that the wind had not blown it out. 

‘*Let go the centreboard!’’ shouted Jimmy. 

As.the board sank in the box we could see 


Y ttn Jimmy Clark and I had been 


that the boat made more progress toward the | 


point across the wind. 

‘*Let’s give her a bit of the peak,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘*All right,’’ I heard Jimmy answer. 

As I was lashing down the fourth ‘earing, 
preparatory to raising the peak, a heavier flaw 
than any of the previous ones fell upon us. 
The boat shook, crowding the water under 
her lee. 

‘*Hold on! Don’t you do it!’’ roared Jimmy 
trom the flooring of the standing room. 

Both of us knew then that this was one of 
the times when it is not wise to let the wind 
know that you have such a thing as a sail. 


As the boat sidled along, laboring clumsily, | 
we caught glimpses of the waves curling slant-|a heavy suit case in one hand and a heavier | 
wise on the beach, chopping the shore like the | valise in the other. Suddenly a hand was laid | 


knives of many lawn mowers. We could see 
that we neared the point. 

‘Cut loose the peak halyards from the gaff !’’ 
shouted Jimmy. ‘‘We’ll make anchors of our- 
selves and hold the boat from working off to 
leeward round the point. This blow can’t last 
forever. ’? 


As I hunted for a knife, Jimmy was singing 


‘*Can you swim ?’’ asked Jimmy, as we saw 
that we were sliding by. 

**Some,’’ I answered. 

‘* What do you think?’’ he asked again 
quickly. 


danced. But Jimmy did not dance. He shouted 
at the lighthouse, and I shouted. We should 
have felt some satisfaction if some one had 
only rushed out and waved his arms. 

‘‘Shall we jump?” shouted Jimmy in my 
ear. ‘*‘What do you say?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Anything.’ 

We stood as if trying to make up our minds 
whether to run for a car or not. We came to 
no decision—at least I did not come to any. 
We merely did not jump—that was all. 

The lighthouse was soon far behind, showing 


boat we knew not where. 

The water before us was dark and streaked 
with white. The waves came chasing after us, 
catching the boat under the quarter — there 
were times when both of us had to brace 
against the tiller to keep her from heaving 
to. We were afraid, if she did that, that she 
would ship a sea; we had bailing enough as 
it was. 

At the end of an hour or more we sighted 
land ahead. We knew that it was Cape Cod; 
but there was no harbor as far as we could see 
in either direction—nothing but an unbroken 
shore line. We did not dare to raise even a 
part of the sail. 

‘*We must beach her,’’ said Jimmy. ‘‘You’ll 
lose your boat. It’s too bad. We must jump 
as the boat rises on the breaker and scramble 
up the beach. ’’ 

At the last minute we crawled forward 
on hands and knees. ‘‘ Now, then,’? Jimmy 
shouted, ‘‘j-u-m-p!’’ 

I landed on my feet and started to ‘‘scram- 
ble,’? as Jimmy had said; but a wave hit me 
from behind and knocked me down, and the 
sandy undertow dragged me back. Then I felt 
some one grasp me by the neck; and the next 
I knew, Jimmy was standing over me and a 
substantial-looking man in sportsman’s clothes 
was beside him. 

‘‘Well, Jimmy,’’ I said. ‘‘You’ve saved my 
life. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, well, you needn’t be so sober about 
it,’? he answered. 

The stranger was evidently amused. 

On my showing some interest about the boat, 
they moved me so that I could see her. She 
looked like an old lady’s workbasket that had 
been run over by a bicycle; the beam timbers 
| were crushed in, and the boom and gaff hung 
over the side, bound in a snarl of ropes and 
torn sailcloth. 

‘*You’re going back to school, I presume, ’’ 
the sportsman said, turning to me. Jimmy 
had evidently been telling him something 
about me. 

‘*And what do you do?”’ he asked Jimmy. 


ening up. ‘‘That is, I hope to be, some day 
when I get a boat pf my own.”’ 

‘*Fishing is just the right business for a 
chap of your build,’ said the stranger. ‘‘It’s a 
tiptop school for making first-rate men out of 
first-rate boys. I guess we can fix you up with 
| @ boat on something like reasonable terms. ’’ 
Jimmy told me later that no one had ever 


rate prospects for him. And he is just as well 
pleased with his first-rate fishing craft to-day, 
when he has paid back more than two thirds 
| of what the sportsman lent him to buy her, 
|as he was when he first saw the chance to 
| own a boat. 

ee? 


A HELPING HAND 


OME years ago a negro was walking along 
Forty-second Street in New York from 
the depot to his prospective hotel, carrying 





| upon the valise, and the pleasant face of a 


stalwart young man looked into that of the 
negro. 

‘*Pretty heavy, brother. Suppose you let me 
take one. I’m going your way.’’ 
| The negro protested, but the young man had 


on together for several blocks, talking like old 


out, ‘‘The point’s nearer! It’ll catch us! It’s | friends, until they reached the hotel. 


got to catch us! Hurry! Hurry!’’ 


‘*And that,’’ said Booker T. Washington, a 


But the point had no intention of catching | short time before his death, ‘‘was the first time 


us. It was probably not there for that purpose. 





I ever met Theodore Roosevelt. ’’ 


‘*T don’t know,’’ I answered. ‘‘I don’t know, | 
Jimmy.’’ I didn’t know anything. 
I waited for Jimmy to jump overboard. 1 | 


had made up my mind to do whatever Jimmy > 
might do; had he danced, I should also oe ¢F all the couches that 


pale against the coming day. We shivered in| 
the wind and wet; but we were strangely light- | h Mabey th 
hearted for two boys being blown in an open | ™0re than some others; 1s wor 


‘*T’m a fisherman, ’’ answered Jim, straight- | 


treated him like that before; it opened up first- | 


already taken hold of the valise. They walked | 
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we have made in our 
years of experience, and 
all that we have seen, this 
‘is the “CLIMAX.” 


It is Compact. Requires but 
little room. when closed—when 
open gives the maximum of 
space, and has the advantage of 
a perfectly level bed with a 
mattress the same thickness all 
across. Features not found in . 
any other similar couch. 


Itis Patented. Costs a little 





a great deal more. 


It is Sanitary. Made of steel 
tubing with steel wire fabric and 
double row of coiled steel springs 
—no wood to collect dampness, 
insects or germs. 


Easily Opened. A press of 
the foot is all that is necessary. 


Easily Shut. A press on the 
upraised lever is all that is re- 
quired to shut. 


Size 27x72 inches, and 51x72 
inches when opened. 

It is Fully Guaranteed. 
You will find leading furniture and 


house furnishing dealers have the 
“Climax” Couch in stock. Ask to see 
it. If you cannot obtain it, write to us. 


A Booklet telling of the “‘ Cimax’’ 
will be sent upon request. 


U. S. SPRING BED CO., 





FOR ALL THE FAMILY &8@e8 8&8 Ill BOSS 























Springfield, Mass. 
Pure 


Baker’s =; 
Extracts 


Use but half as 
much as of 

ordinary 
extracts. 









Pure concentrated extracts of the natural 
fruits bottled at their best and delivered 
to you pure, just as we get them from 
the fruits. They imparta real flavor that 
no substitute can equal. Try this Recipe: 


STEAMED PUDDING 


Chop finely 4% pound beef suet. Mix with 
¥% pound stale bread crumbs and can of 
cherries. Add teaspoon baking powder, 5 
tablespoons sugar. Stir together 4% cup 
milk, %4 teaspoon Baker’s Vanilla and mix 
well. Place mixture into well-greased pud- 
ding-dish. Cover with greased paper and 
|{ steam three hours, Turn out and cover 
|| with chocolate sauce and whipped cream. 
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Your grocer can as well sell you Baker’s 
as some other if he knows you prefer it. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 





Springfield, Mass. Portland, Me. 











‘| Pittsburgh Vible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms, of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any time. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
j Prospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
j For further information, address 














Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL of SPEECH READING for ADULTS 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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EVERY GOOD GROCER 
HAS IT ON SALE 


IT IS DELICIOUS! 








MADE BY 
The WHIPPLE COMPANY 
NATICK ———— MASS. 























\ A Body Builder. 
ae Pure peanut 
ra e\ butter has a big 


food value. 






Forster’s 


is pure, and is of 
delicious flavor. 
It should be on 
your daily bill of 
fare. 


If your grocer 

Sold by the y ow at geod doesn’t sell it, he 
ps. Always in pai : 

like this with as eee ought to 

| A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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The Victory Crawford 
has a gas broiler and 
three ovens—two for 
gas and one for coal. 
These may be used to- 
gether or separately. 


When broiling, there 
is heat enough in the 
right-hand gas oven 
for cooking, so that 
you need to burn only, 
half as much gas for 
both broiling and bak- 
ing as in other ranges. 


The Victory Crawford 
is the only range in 
which you can cook in 
both gas ovens and 
broil at the same time. 
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Only 43 inches from 
end to end, yet it has 
more oven capacity 
than any other rangeof 
equal size—6}2 square 
feet of oven bottom or, 
with racks, 13 square 
feet of baking space. 


A splasher of snow- 
white enamel, extend- 
ing full width of the 
range, is another 
Crawford feature. 


Unobstructed by 
smokepipe, and with 
no bolt holes to collect 
dirt or start cracking, 
the entire splasher is 
easily cleaned. 


The Biggest “Little” Range on the Market 


Here’s the newest member of the Crawford Range 
family —the latest achievement in more than sixty 
years of range making —a range that combines, in 
one compact unit, a coal range with a generous oven, 
and a gas range with two ovens and a broiler. 


The Victory Crawford takes up less room than the 
ordinary coal range —yet it will do more work than 
an old-style coal range plus a ‘gas stove, because 
instead of having only two ovens, it has three. The 
only range made with three ovens and a broiler. 


From end to end, the Victory Crawford measures 
only forty-three inches, yet it has nine top griddles— 
four for coal and five for gas—and a total oven- 
bottom space of six and a half square feet. Put a 
rack in each of the three ovens and the baking space 
is doubled—thirteen square feet. 


You need not bend over to reach the gas ovens - 


because they are located above the cooking top. 
So is the broiler, which is adjusted by means of a 


push-and-pull handle to hold the food at any required 
distance from the flame. 


And when you are using the broiler, there is heat 
enough for cooking in the right-hand oven. Thus it 
is possible to cook in both gas ovens and use the 
broiler at the same time—true of-no other range. 


A new Crawford feature is. the splasher of white 
enamel extending the entire length of the range. 
Easily cleaned because the smokepipe is at the rear 
of the splasher and there are no bolt holes to collect 
dirt and start unsightly cracks in the enamel. 


The Victory Crawford, like other Crawford models, 
is constructed so as to give you the full benefit of all 
the heat that your fuel can produce. That’s why we 
can truthfully say—“The Fuel It Saves Will Pay for 
Your New Crawford.” 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Victory Craw- 
ford. Then we are sure you will agree that it is 
“The Biggest Little Range on the Market.” 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 














